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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE INDUCTIONS OF ETHICS. 

** Those empirlcaUy-establislied rules of human action which are 
registered as essential laws by all civilized nations : that is to say — 
the generalizations of expediency." 

I. THE CONFUSION OF ETHICAL THOUGHT. 

111. Let US contemplate some of the chief factors of the 
ethical consciousness^ and observe the sets of conflicting 
beliefs and opinions severally resulting from them. 

112. Originally^ ethics has no existence apart from 
religion, which holds it in solution. In the first stage of 
religion the ghosts of fathers and other relatives are pro- 
pitiated by the members of each family ; with the establish- 
ment of chiefs there arises a special fear of their ghosts, 
with the resulting offerings, eulogies, prayers, and promises. 
On passing from these cases, in which the required subordina- 
tion is shown exclusively in observances expressive of reve- 
rence, to those in which there are commands of the kind 
called ethical, we find that the propriety of not offending 
God is the primary reason for fulfilling them. 

113. The conceptions and feelings conspicuous in ancient 
epics and histories have continued conspicuous during the 
course of social evolution, and are conspicuous still. If, 
instead of asking for men^s nominal code of right and 
wrong, we seek their real code, we find that in most minds 
the virtues of the warrior take the first place. 

114. But though for the defence against, and conquest 
of, societies,' one by another, injurious actions of all kinds 
have been needful, actions of an opposite kind have been 
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needful within each society. Communities hare habitually 
established for themselves, now tacitly and now avowedly, 
here in rudimentary forms and there in elaborated forms, 
sets of commands and restraints conducive to internal 
friendship. Without conformity to these codes there must 
result social dissolution. 

115. As the ethics of enmity and the ethics of amity 
have thus to be simultaneously entertained, there is formed 
an assemblage of utterly inconsistent sentiments and ideas. 
Its components can by no possibility be harmonized, and 
yet they have to be all accepted and acted upon. Every 
day exemplifies the resulting contradictions, and men's 
contentment under them. 

116. Side by side with these ethical conceptions has 
been slowly evolving a conception derived wholly from re- 
cognition of naturally-produced consequences. The gradual 
rise of an utilitarian ethics was indeed inevitable. 

117. Yet a further origin of moral dictates has arisen 
simultaneously. The discipline of social life has produced 
in men conceptions and emotions which issue in a liking for 
conduct favouring social welfare and an aversion to conduct 
at variance with it. A moulding of human nature mani- 
festly furthered by survival of the fittest. 

118. Such being the conflict of codes and conflict of 
sanctions, what must be our next step ? We must look at 
the actual ideas and feelings concerning conduct which men 
entertain, apart from established nomenclatures and current 
professions. We shall then find that the confusion of 
ethical thought is even greater than we imagine. 



II. WHAT IDEAS AND SENTIMENTS ARE ETHICAL. 

119. The need for greatly widening the current concep- 
tion of ethics is, that there are large classes of actions 
which excite ideas and feelings undistinguishable in their 
essential natures from those to which the term ethical is 
conventionally limited. 
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120. Among uncivilized and semi-civilized peoples, the 
obligations imposed by custom are peremptory. The 
universal belief that such things ought to be done, is not 
usually made manifest by the visiting of punishment or re- 
probation on those who do not conform, because noncon- 
formity is scarcely heard of. How intolerable to the 
general mind is breach of usages, is shown occasionally 
when a ruler is deposed and even killed for disregard of 
them : a sufficient proof that his act is held wrong. Many 
instances might here be given of acts which do violence 
to our moral sentiments, yet are associated in the minds of 
other races with feelings and ideas not only warranting, but 
enforcing them. They are fulfilled with a sense of obliga- 
tion; and non-fulfilment of them, regarded as a breach of 
duty, brings condemnation and resulting self-reproach. 

121. As ideas of duty and feelings of obligation cluster 
round customs, so they cluster round the derived laws. 
Not only does there arise a consciousness that obedience to 
each particular law is right, and disobedience to it wrong, 
but eventually there arises a consciousness that obedience 
to law in general is right and disobedience wrong. 

122. Hence, to treat the subject scientifically, we must 
disregard the limits of conventional ethics, and consider 
what are the intrinsic natures of ethical ideas and sentiments. 

123. Where the consciousness of authority, of coercion, 
and of public opinion, combined in different proportions, 
result in an idea and a feeling of obligation they must be 
classed as ethical, or rather as forming a body of thought 
and feeling which may be called pro-ethical; and which, 
with the mass of mankind, stands in place of the ethical 
properly so-called. 

124. For the ethical sentiment and idea, properly so-called| 
are independent of the ideas and sentiments of obligation. 
This feeling retires to the background as right actions 
become spontaneous. We will now go on to consider only 
the phenomena presented by the pro-ethical sentiment 
under its rarious forms. 
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lU. AOOBESSION. 

125. Restricting this title to acts inflicting bodily injury 
on others with the intention of killing or wounding them, we 
hare first of all those which do not imply antagonism or 
conflict. Infanticide, killing for cannibalism, immolations 
at funerals, and sacrifices to the gods. 

126. Then, those aggressions of which bloodthirstiness 
is the cause, with or without personal or tribal enmity. 
Among peoples leading lives of aggression man-slaying 
has not only a supposed divine, but also a social, approval. 

127. If we turn to the belief in the honourableness of 
that public and wholesale homicide for which the occasions 
are given by real or pretended inter-tribal or international 
injuries, ancient records of barbarous and semi-civilized 
peoples no less than modem records of civilized peoples, 
furnish illustrations in abundance. The social sanction due 
to it constitutes a pro-ethical sentiment which, in inter- 
national relations, remains supreme. 

128. These ethics of enmity have been qualified more 
and more by the ethics of amity as the internal social life 
has disciplined men in peaceful co-operation : the relative 
prosperities of nations, while in part determined by their 
powers of conquest, having been all along in part deter- 
mined by the extents to which, in daily intercourse, the 
aggressiveness of their members has been restrained. 

129. In proportion as inter-tribal and international 
antagonisms are great and constant, the ideas and feelings 
appropriate to them predominate ; and, conflicting as they 
do with the ethics proper to the internal life of a society, 
they in greater or less degrees repress these, and fill with 
aggressions the conduct of man to man. 

IV. BOBBERY. 

130. The extreme form of robbery is that which ends 
in capturing a man and enslaving him ; closely allied is the 
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stealing of women. It needs only to add that modern pro- 
gress with its prolonged discipline of internal amity has 
sufficiently developed the ethical sentiment, rightly so- 
called, to suppress these grossest forms. 

131. Success in war being honourable, all accompani- 
ments and signs of it become honourable. While usually 
a marked distinction is recognized between robbery outside 
the tribe and robbery within the tribe, there are cases in 
which the last as well as the first is deemed not only legiti- 
mate, but praiseworthy. Skill or courage sanctifies any 
invasion of property rights. 

132. Involved and obscure as the evidence is, no one 
can fail to recognize the broad fact that with progress 
towards a state in which war is less frequent, and does not, 
as of old, implicate almost everyone, there has been a 
decrease of dishonesty, and a higher appreciation of 
honesty ; to the extent that now robbery of a stranger has 
come to be as much a crime as robbery of a fellow- citizen. 

133. The clearest proof of this relationship is furnished 
by contrasts between such warlike uncivilized tribes as the 
Kukis, and such peaceful uncivilized tribes as the Wood- 
Veddahs. 



V. BEVENGB. 

134. The practice of revenge — whether immediate or 
postponed — establishes itself as in some measure a check 
upon aggression ; since the motive to aggress is checked 
by the consciousness that a counter-aggression will come. 

135. Among human beings in early stages, there hence 
arises not only the practice of revenge but a belief that 
revenge is imperative — that revenge is a duty. And sur- 
vival of the ethics of enmity, in so far as it enjoins revenge, 
is sufficiently manifest throughout the modern civilized 
world. Duels exhibit the conceived obligation under its 
private form; and the persistent desire of the French to 
punish the Germans exhibits it under its public form. 
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136. Bat^ wliile societies have been in course of growth 
and consolidation, there have been occasional expressions 
of ideas and sentiments opposite to these— expressions 
which may tsiilj be regarded as consequent upon a diminu- 
tion of warlike activities. 

137. There is both positire and negative evidence that 
the revengefulness within each society is proportionate to 
the habitual conflict with other societies : at one extreme 
we have a moral sanction for revenge, at the other for for- 
giveness. 



VI. JUSTICE. 

138. Meeting aggression by counter-aggression is, firstly, 
an endeavour to maintain that ability to carry on life which 
justice implies ; and it is, secondly, an endeavour to enforce 
justice by establishing an equality with the aggressor. 

139. The fact that when the inter-tribal system of takinsf 
life for life was replaced by the system of oLpensationsi 
SO that the value to his tribe of the person murdered was 
considered in the fine paid for it — shows how dominant was 
the idea of group-injury, and how dominant was the idea of 
equivalence. 

140. With social evolution, there emerges from that 
unjust form of retaliation, in which the groups more than 
their component men are answerable, that just form in which 
the men themselves are answerable : the guilty person takes 
the consequences of his own acts, and does not leave them 
to be borne by others. 

141. In the consciousness of justice, properly so-called, 
there is included an egoistic as well as an altruistic element 
— a consciousness of the claims of self and a sympathetic 
consciousness of the claims of others. Perception and 
assertion of this claim of self cannot develop in a society 
organized for warfare, and carried on by compulsory co- 
operation. Universal paralysis would ensue if each man 
were free, within the limits prescribed by equity, to do as 
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lie liked. Under a despotic rule there is scope for any 
amount of generosity but only for a limited amount of 
justice. The sentiment and the idea can grow only as fast 
as the external antagonisms of societies decrease and the 
internal co-operations of their members increase. 



VII. GENEBOSITY. 

142. Generosity has two roots : one, the philoprogenitive 
instinct, the other sympathy. Hence the confusion in its 
manifestations among races in different stages, and the per- 
plexities which stand in the way of satisfactory inductions. 

143. Recognition of the truth that the sentiment of 
generosity, even in its developed form, is simpler than the 
sentiment of justice, makes comprehensible the order of 
their succession in the course of civilization. 

144. First to be dealt with is that pseudo-generosity 
mainly composed of other feeUngs than benevolent ones. 
The wish for the welfare of another being often and chiefly 
prompted among the uncivilized by the desire for applause, 
the sentiment which instigates hospitality to visitors and 
feasts to friends, is a pro-ethical sentiment. There goes 
with it Uttle, or none, of the ethical sentiment proper. 

145. We find, however, among some of the most uncivi- 
lized peoples, displays of a generosity which is manifestly 
genuine — sometimes, indeed, greater than among the civi- 
lized. 

146. It is also often displayed by the uncivilized more 
clearly detached from other sentiments, as when the Austra- 
lians, without a proper supply themselves, showed Mr. Byre 
where water was to be found. 

147. If generosity is widely prevalent among peoples 
who have not emerged from low stages of culture, we 
need not be surprised to find, as we do, expressions of 
generous sentiments, and injunctions to perform generous 
actions, in the early literatures of races which have risen to 
higher stages. 
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148. Among European peoples in early days^ as now 
among existing savages^ there existed practices simulating 
generosity. That the development of true generosity has 
been consequent on increase of sympathy, and that sympathy 
has gained scope for exercise and growth with the advance 
to an orderly and amicable social life, scarcely needs saying. 

149. It is difficult to bring the various manifestations of 
pseudo-generosity and generosity proper, into generaliza- 
tions of a definite kind. Men, especially the lower types, 
lacking those higher emotions which serve to co-ordinate 
the lower, these last severally determine the actions accord- 
ing to the incidents of the moment. Hence, only by com- 
parison of extremes, can significant relations of facts be 
discovered. 



VIII. HUMANITY. 

150. As with generosity, so with kindness, pity, mercy- 
grouped here under the heading humanity — the relation to 
type of man and of society, can be no more than rudely 
approximate. 

151. As an illustration of the entire lack of sympathy we 
have the refusal of a wife to kill a fowl for her sick hus- 
band, as, she said, ''her husband would die, and then she 
should lose him and the hen too.'' Not only among the 
uncivilized may there be simple indifference to others' 
suffering, but even a positive delight in it. 

152. Savage, originally meaning rude, wild, uncultured, 
was consequently applied to aboriginal peoples, and caused 
the baseless belief that savageness characterizes the uncivi- 
lized in contrast with the civilized. But the inhumanity 
which has been shown by the races called civilized, is 
certainly not less, and has often been greater, than that of 
the races classed as uncivilized. 

153. There are men who, inferior to ourselves as they 
may be in respect of culture, are our equals, and some of 
them our superiors, in respect of humanity. 
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154. The literatures of ancient Eastern peoples contain 
numerous expressions of humane sentiments^ and exhorta- 
tions to humane actions : all significant of the advance 
consequent on settled social life. 

155. Amid perturbing causes and conflicting testimonies^ 
no general conclusions seem trustworthy save those reached 
by putting side by side the extreme cases, when the com- 
parisons so made justify anticipation. 



IX. VERACITY. 

156. In mankind at large the love of truth for truth's 
sake, irrespective of ends, is but little exemplified. Com- 
plete truthfulness is one of the rarest of virtues. 

157. The members of wild tribes, who are more or less 
hostile to their neighbours, are nearly always reprobated 
by travellers for their untruthfulness ; as are also the mem- 
bers of larger societies consolidated by conquest under 
despotic rulers. 

158. The literatures of ancient semi-civilized peoples 
yield evidence of stages during which truth was little 
esteemed, or rather, during which lying was tacitly or 
openly applauded. In the Iliad the gods are represented 
not only as deceiving men, but as deceiving one another. 
Indeed, throughout European history the relation between 
chronic hostilities and utter disregard of truth is evident. 

159. These connections are not, however, due to any 
direct relations between violence and lying and between 
peacefulness and truth-telling ; but are due to the coercive 
social structure which chronic enmity develops, and to the 
non-coercive social structure developed by a life of internal 
amity. Under the one set of conditions there is little or 
no ethical, or rather pro-ethical, reprobation of lying ; while 
under the other set of conditions the pro-ethical reprobation 
of lying, and in considerable measure the ethical reprobation, 
become strong. 

160. In the remarks of sundry travellers we find evidence 
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that it is the presence or absence of despotic role which 
leads to prevalent falsehood or prevalent truth. 



X. OBEDIENCE. 

161. We will consider first that obedience which is un- 
conditionally good — the subordination of child to parent^ 
and then that which is but conditionallj good — the subordi- 
nation of citizen to government. 

162. The fact would appear to be that in the lowest 
social groups we may have either filial obedience or filial 
disobedience ; but that if the groups are of kinds which lead 
lives of antagonism^ then^ in the absence of filial obedience^ 
there does not arise that cohesion required for social 
organization. 

163. This is implied by the converse connection which 
is displayed among various types of men. Filial obedience 
has constantly accompanied social growth and consolida- 
tion : if not throughout, yet during its earlier stages. 

164. Political obedience, non-existent in groups of primi- 
tive men, comes into existence during the growth and 
organization of large societies formed by successive con- 
quests. The development of political obedience is here a 
necessity ; since, without it, there cannot be carried on the 
combined actions by which subjugations and consolidations 
are brought about. 

165. The significance of this association lies in the fact 
that they are both accompaniments of chronic militancy. 
When we compare the earlier and later stages of the same 
nation it becomes evident that, as fast as the life of internal 
amity outgrows the life of external enmity, the sentiment of 
obedience declines. It only remains to add that, along 
with the decline of political subordination there has gone a 
decline of filial subordination. 

166. If future changes may be inferred from past, 
we may conclude that, in an advanced state, the sphere of 
political obedience will have comparatively narrow limits ; 
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and that beyond those limits the submission of citizen to 
government will no more be regarded as meritorious than 
is now the cringing of a slave to his master. 



XI. INDUSTRY. 

167. While the self-preservation of societies most con- 
spicuously depended on the activities implied by successful 
war, such activities were held in highest honour. Only now 
that national welfare is becoming more and more dependent 
on superior powers of production, and these on the higher 
mental faculties, are industrial occupations rising into re- 
spectability. 

168. In early stages of society the egoism of men, un- 
qualified by the altruism which amicable social intercourse 
generates, leads them to devolve on women all exertions 
which are monotonous and wearisome. Beyond this dis- 
honourableness which attaches to labour because it can be 
performed by women, who. in most cases are incapable, or 
considered to be incapable, of war and the chase, there is 
the further dishonourableness which attaches to it because 
it is carried on by conquered men or slaves— by men, that 
is, proved in one or other way to be inferior. 

169. But where chronic militancy did not eflfectually keep 
down population, increase of it made peremptory the devo- 
tion of men to food production; hence was initiated a 
change in the pro-ethical sentiments respecting labour. 

170. The honourableness of labour is a long time before 
it obtains recognition, even among growing societies with 
their consequent need for agriculture. The natural repug- 
nance to work being enforced by the belief that it is a con- 
fession of a more or less inferior nature. 

171. The peoples of Europe, from early days down to our 
own, illustrate this relation between the kind of social 
activity and the prevailing sentiment about labour. Even 
still among those who represent the ancient regime — the 
military and naval officers — ^the old feeling survives. 
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172. Out of the pro-ethical sentiments which yield sanc- 
tion to industry and make it honourable^ there eventually 
emerge the ethical sentiments proper. This does not 
enjoin labour for its own sake^ but enjoins it as implied by 
the duty of self-sustentation^ instead of sustentation by 
others. 



XII. TEMFBBANCE. 

173. Considered apart from supposed religious sanction^ 
the virtue of temperance is sanctioned by experience. The 
observed beneficial effects of moderation, and the observed 
detrimental effects of excess, form the bases for judgments, 
and the accompanying feelings. 

174. Where the habitat is such as at one time to supply 
very little food and at another time food in great abundance, 
survival depends on the ability to consume quantities when 
the opportunity occurs — an ability which acquires an ethical 
or pro-ethical sanction. 

175. Passing from this extreme instance of the way in 
which the necessities of life generate corresponding ideas of 
right and wrong, the general aspect of the evidence seems 
to imply that with the rise of settled societies, and with the 
generalizing of experiences, there arose an utilitarian con- 
demnation of excess in food. 

176. It is a mistake to suppose that the state of intoxica- 
tion is everywhere condemned. Drunkenness has in some 
cases religious sanction, and thus comes to have a pro- 
ethical sentiment justifying it — well shown by the Ainos, 
who refuse to associate with those who will not drink. 

177. Either with or without this sanction, intemperance, 
under one or other form, is widely spread, though by no 
means universally, among the uncivilized and semi-civilized. 
In some cases sobriety results from lack of stimulants ; in 
other cases insobriety has been imported. 

178. European peoples, with their long histories, should 
apparently furnish the best instances of the relation between 
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sobriety and social conditions. It is however but indeiSnite 
at the best. 

179. We cannot, as the teetotalers would like, assert a 
regular proportion between temperance and civilization, or 
between intemperance and moral degradation at large. 

180. That intemperance, whether in food or drink, is 
condemned by the ethical sentiment proper goes without 
saying. But it is otherwise with the pro- ethical sentiment, 
there being so many cases showing that approbation or re- 
probation of it depends on religious ideas and social habits. 



XIII. CHASTITY. 

181. Conduciveness to welfare, individual or social or 
both, being the ultimate criterion of evolutionary ethics, 
the demand for chastity has to be sought in its effects 
under given conditions. 

182. With certain social states there is a pro-ethical 
sentiment supporting polygamy and that species of un- 
chastity implied by it. So, too, is it with polyandry, which 
was regarded by the early Indians as perfectly proper: 
it had in fact emerged from a lower form of sexual 
relation. 

183. The facts as presented by the uncivilized races do 
not fall into clear generalizations ', they do not show distinct 
relations between chastity or unchastity and social forms or 
types of race. The evidence does indeed preponderate in 
favour of the relatively peaceful or wholly peaceful tribes, 
but this relation is not without exception ; and conversely, 
though the standard of chastity is low in most of the jSght- 
ing societies, it is not low in all. Nor on contemplating 
special antitheses, do we get clear proof — there are incon- 
gruities which appear quite irreconcilable with the ideas 
current among civilized peoples. 

184. What can be said about the prevailing ethical senti- 
ments which go along with observance and non-observance 
of chastity ? With this division of conduct, as with those 
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previously dealt with, we can only say that habits generate 
sentiments harmonizing with them. 

185. If, instead of comparing one society with another, 
we compare the early stages of those societies which have 
developed civilizations with their later stages, we find very 
variable relations between chastity and social development. 
In modem days the advance to higher political types, and 
more settled social states, has been accompanied by an 
average improvement in this respect as in others. 

186. Satisfactory interpretation of these many strange 
contrasts and variations is impracticable : the causation is 
too complex. Seeing, however, that the production of 
many children is a desideratum where the mortality from 
violence is great, there is reason for suspecting that the 
militant type of society is unfavourable to elevated relations 
of the sexes. 

187. It remains only to emphasize the truth, discernible 
amid all complexities and varieties, that without a prevail- 
ing chastity we do not find a good social state. It aids 
this by producing superior individuals, and by furthering 
the higher sentiments. 



XIV. SUMMARY OF INDUCTIONS. 

188. Where the data are few and exact, as in mathe- 
matics, definite conclusions can be drawn ; but where they 
are numerous and inexact, as here, the conclusions drawn 
must be proportionately inexact. We must be content, 
therefore, with conclusions which hold true on the average. 

189. Where the predominant social co-operations are 
militant, we find pride in aggression and robbery, revenge 
and lying, obedience to despotic rulers, and contempt for 
industry. With industrialism all these feelings are re- 
versed. Of course the varieties of nature inherited by 
diflferent kinds of men from the past, the efiects of customs 
sanctified by age, the influences of religious creeds, together 
with the circumstances peculiar to each society, complicate 



i 
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and qualify these relations; but in their broad outlines 
they are as clear as we can expect them to be. 

190. In respect of all the leading divisions of human 
conduct^ different races of men^ and the same races at 
different stages, entertain opposite beliefs and display oppo- 
site feelings. Murder, slavery, slave-owning, the strangula- 
tion of a woman on the death of her husband, theft, lying, 
and unchastity are all honoured by various peoples ! 

191. The belief in a moral sense, as commonly enter- 
tained, must be modified by the foregoing sections. And 
may we not reasonably infer that there needs but a con- 
tinuance of absolute peace externally, and a rigorous insis- 
tence on non-aggression internally, to ensure the moulding 
of men into a form naturally charactei*ized by all the 
virtues ? 



o 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE ETHICS OF INDIVIDUAL LIFE. 

" The principles of private conduct — ^physical, intellectual, moral, 
and religious — that follow from the conditions to complete individual 
life : or, what is the same thing — those modes of private action which 
must result from the eventual equilibration of internal desires and 
external needs.** 

I. INTRODUCTOEY. 

193. How, from all which is special and temporary shall 
we separate that which is general and permanent? Evi- 
dently we must, for a time, ignore established doctrines and 
expressions, and go direct to the facts and study them 
afresh, apart from all preconceptions. 

194. Integration being the primary process of evolution, 
we may expect that the aggregate of conceptions constitu- 
ting ethics enlarges, at the same time that its components 
acquire heterogeneity, definiteness, and that kind of cohe- 
sion which system gives to them. 

195. Unquestionably there is a division of ethics which 
yields sanctions to all the normal actions of individual life, 
while it forbids the abnormal ones. This most general 
view, at once evolutionary and hedonistic, harmonizes with 
several more special views. 

196. Assuming general happiness to be the aim, for non- 
existence would be preferable were it misery, it follows 
that the happiness of each unit is a fit aim; and conse- 
quently that for each individual his own happiness is a fit 
aim. 

197. A further implication, almost universally ignored. 
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must be here again emphasized. There is no recognition 
of the truth that such persistent misuse of body or mind 
as injures it, involves the injury of descendants. Each 
man^s constitution should be regarded by him as an entailed 
estate, which he is bound to pass on in as good a condition 
as he received it, if not better. 

198. Beyond this special altruism which makes impera- 
tive a normal egoism, there is a general altruism which also 
makes it in a measure obligatory. A care of self needful 
to exclude the risk of burdening others, is implied in a proper 
regard for others. 



II. ACTIVITY. 

199. Life is activity; and the complete cessation of 
activity is death. Hence, as the most highly evolved con- 
duct achieves the most complete life, activity obtains an 
ethical sanction, and inactivity an ethical condemnation. 

200. The kind of activity with which we are here chiefly 
concerned, is that directed primarily to sustentation of self, 
and secondarily to sustentation of family. 

201. What are we to say of that necessary labour, which 
is mostly disagreeable ? During the present transitional 
state of humanity, it is warranted as a means of escaping 
from feelings which are still more displeasurable. 

202. With the overflowing energy of a developed nature, 
it seems probable that the human constitution may, in time, 
become so adapted that the disagreeable labour will become 
agreeable. 

203. What limit should be placed on labour? All we 
can fairly say is that, at present, the limit should not be so 
transgressed as to cause physical deterioration. 

204. It scarcely needs adding that there is also a 
social obligation to labour. Altruistic motives join the 
egoistic in prompting labour up to a certain limit, but not 
beyond. 
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III. BEST. 

205. What the last section only implied^ must here be 
definitely stated — ^rest is ethically enjoined. 

206. IJndaly persistent strains^ bodily or mental^ are 
always indicated more or less clearly by the painfal feelings 
accompanying them. The sensations protest, and their 
protests cannot be ignored with impunity. 

207. Insistence on the need for that complete rest which 
we caU sleep is not necessary. Concerning its duration— 
now too small, now too great — for a long time to come it 
will be an implication of relative ethics that guidance by 
the sensations must here be supplemented by judgments 
based on experience. 

208. We may, too, agree with the Sabbatarians so far as 
to admit that a periodical cessation of business is requisite 
to mental health. 

209. The favourable effects of annual intermissions of 
labour show theiii to be ethically sanctioned. Best is not 
only justified, but indeed rendered obligatory, by altruistic 
reasons. 



IV. IJUTRITION. 

210. How improper is the ignoring of nutrition as a 
subject-matter for ethical judgments we shall see on ob- 
serving the ways in which current opinion respecting it is 
wrong. 

211. Speaking generally, there is an ethical sanction for 
yielding in full to the desire for food. Both because satis- 
faction of the desire is itself an element to be counted 
among the normal gratifications life offers; and because 
satisfaction of it indirectly conduces to subsequent com- 
pleteness of life, and the power of discharging all its obliga- 
tions. 

212. It needs but to remember that an appetizing odour 
'' makes the mouth water,'' to understand that the whole 
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alimentary canal is made active, and digestion aided, by a 
pleasurable stimulation of the palate. And since the energy 
needed for daily work depends on good nutrition, and this 
on good digestion, it follows that due regard to quality and 
variety of food is ethically demanded. 

213. Of the altruistic bearings of nutrition we may say 
that when there is excess of nutrition, there is diminution 
of the food supply of others, when too little, an injury to 
oflfspring. 

V. STIMULATION. 

214. To write on the ethics of individual life and to say 
nothing about the taking of stimulants, is out of the ques- 
tion. Here, apart from popular judgments, we must be 
guided only by physiological considerations. 

215. It cannot probably be doubted that from the point 
of view of absolute ethics, stimulants of every kind must be 
reprobated ; or, at any rate, daily use of them. 

216. Only when* from constitutional feebleness, or the 
diminished strength of old age, the ordinary tax on the 
energies is somewhat greater than can be effectually met, 
does there seem a valid reason for using exciting agents — 
and then only so that they may aid the reparative processes. 

217-8. Beyond this there is a defence for such occasional 
uses of these agents, when joined with the raised nutritive 
and enlivening circumstances of festive entertainments, as 
serves to take the system out of its routine. 



VI. CULTUEB. 

219. Culture in its widest sense means preparation for 
complete living. It includes the ethically-sanctioned dis- 
cipline and knowledge needful for sustentation of self and 
family, and all such development of the faculties as fits 
them for utilizing the pleasures of Nature and of Humanity. 

220. There is a part of culture, usually neglected, which 
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should be recognized alike by those to whom it brings 
means of living, and by those who do not seek material 
profit from it — the acquirement of manual dexterity. 

221. Intellectual culture is an agent for guiding dealings 
of indirect kinds. That study of all orders of phenomena 
which leads to limits which no exploration can transcend, is 
needful to make us aware of our relation to the ultimate 
mystery of things ; and so to awaken a consciousness which 
may properly be considered germane to the ethical con- 
sciousness. 

222. Each citizen should endeavour to obtain enough 
knowledge of social science for political guidance ; while a 
fair amount of literary culture will conduce to wealth and 
force of expression, and increase his mental power and social 
eflfectiveness. 

223. Culture must be carried on subject to other needs. 
Its amount must be consistent with, and conducive to, 
physical welfare, and to a normal welfare not only of the 
mental powers exercised, but of all others. 

224. It is a social duty to become a person yielding 
pleasure to others, hence culture, and especially the culture 
which conduces to enlivenment, has an ethical sanction and 
something more. 



Vn. AMUSEMENTS. 

225. The satisfactions accompanying amusements serve 
to raise the tide of life, and, taken in due proportion, con- 
duce to every kind of efficiency. They are therefore ethi- 
cally warranted, and will increase with the development of 
human life. 

226. Coming to the pleasures in which the individual is 
mainly passive, we find that even ascetically-minded people 
do not repudiate those enjoyments, intellectual and emo- 
tional, which travelling yields. Pew pleasures are more 
entirely to be approved, and less open to abuse, than those 
yielded by paintings, and of course sculptures. It seems 
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undesirable to insist that there is an ethical sanction for 
light literature^ the drama^ and music^ the tendency to excess 
in their pursuit being so general — the former especially 
filling too large a space in life. 

227. With sports, ethics has little concern beyond 
graduating its degrees of reprobation. Such of them as 
involve the direct infliction of pain are nothing but means 
to gratify feelings inherited from savages of the baser sort. 
Games, on the contrary, yield pleasures from which there 
are but small, if any, drawbacks in the entailed pains. Of 
course ethics has nothing but reprobation for games accom- 
panied by gambling or betting. 

228. That a man may add his share to the general happi- 
ness, he should cultivate in due measure these superfluous 
activities, yielding not only pleasure to himself, but to 
others at the same time. 



VIII. HABBIAGE. 

229. In this section and the next we come to a part in- 
termediate between the ethics of individual and of social 
life. 

230. Assuming the preservation of the race to be a 
desiderai/um, there results an obligation to submit to the 
entailed sacrifices. Natural equity requires that as each 
individual is indebted to past individuals for the cost of 
producing and rearing him, he shall be at some equivalent 
cost for the benefit of future individuals. 

231. Marriage is ethically sanctioned, and indeed ethically 
enjoined, being a condition to fulfilment of individual life. 
It must however be remarked that the beneficial effects to 
be expected from it, as giving a sphere to a large part of 
the nature otherwise relatively inert, pre-suppose a mar- 
riage of affection. If, instead, it is a mercantile marriage 
there may follow self-debasement rather than elevation. 

232. But now comes the difficult question — what are we 
to say of improvident marriages ? Except in the positive 
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reprobation of marriages at an earlier age than twenty 
(among the higher races of mankind) ethical considerations 
furnish but indefinite guidance, ifsaally there has to be a 
compromise of probabilities. While recklessly improvident 
marriages most be strongly condemned^ yet it seems that 
in many cases some risk may rightly be mn^ lest there 
should be entailed the evils flowing from too long a delay. 

233. What has ethics to say concerning the selection of 
wife by husband and husband by wife ? Though guidance 
by the feelings is to be so far respected that marriages not 
prompted by them must be condemned^ guidance by the 
feelings must not therefore be alone relied upon. Ethics 
demands that judgment shall here aid instinct and control it. 

234. When the religious restrtdnts and the social re- 
straints on the relations of the sexes have been duly re- 
spected^ there remain the physiological restraints after 
marriage to be considered. If ethics, as rightly conceived, 
has to pass judgment on all conduct, then the lack of 
self-restraint which it condemns in other cases, it must 
condemn in this case also. 



IX. PARENTHOOD. 

235. Evolutionary ethics demands that all requirements 
touching marriage must be considered in subordination to 
the raising up of a new generation. 

236. The ethical code of Nature allows parents no escape 
from their obligations. While under its hedonistic aspect it 
sanctions in an emphatic way the gratification of parental 
aflfections, under its evolutionary aspect it peremptorily re- 
quires fulfilment of all those actions by which the young are 
prepared for the battle of life. And if the circumstances 
are such that part of these actions must be performed by 
deputy, it still requires that the implied cost and care shall 
be borne, and not transferred to others^ shoulders. 

237. The time will come when, along with full recogni- 
tion of parental duties, there will go unyielding resistance 
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to the usurpation of them. While the parent as he ought 
to be, will conscientiously satisfy all the demands which 
his parenthood entails, he will sternly deny the right of 
any assemblage of men to take his children from him and 
mould them as they please. Then, with old age, will come 
an affectionate care by children much greater than is now 
known. 

238. If improvident marriages are to be reprobated, then 
there must be condemnation for those who bring many 
children into the world when they have the means of 
properly rearing only a few. Improvidence after marriage 
is equally wrong with improvidence before. 

239. With this censure must be joined another which 
current ethics, from whatever source derived, shows no 
sign of uttering. Child-bearing must not be too frequent. 
It tells not only against the fullest development of both the 
already-born child and the child to be presently born, but 
also against the vital capital of the mother. 

240. How then are the interests of the individual and of 
the race to be reconciled ? A question perhaps impossible 
to answer. One thing, however, is certain — the interests 
of the race must predominate over the interests of the 
individual. 



X. GENEBAL CONCLUSIONS. 

241. We have seen now that ethical sanctions can be 
claimed for all actions which affect individual welfare. It 
must be manifest that there is great need for ethical rule 
over this territory. 

242. Doubtless this rule must be indefinite, but remem- 
brance of the various conclusions drawn, such as those 
which concern activity and rest, culture and amusement, 
will make it clear that it is everywhere the business of the 
ethics of individual life to dissipate erroneous beliefs, by the 
systematic observation and analysis of private conduct and 
its results. 
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243. The Ethics of Individual Life gives definiteness to 
the idea of proportion ; to the maintenance^ that is^ of 
balanced amounts of the activities^ bodily and mental^ re- 
quired for complete health and happiness. 

244. Until the activities are spontaneously regulated by 
the natural promptings^ the Ethics of Individual Life must 
keep clearly in view^ and continually emphasize^ the needs 
to which the nature has to be adjusted. 

245. Finally^ there must be uttered a caution against 
straining the nature too much out of its inherited form. 
For the normal re-moulding can go on but slowly. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



JUSTICE. 



" The mutual limitations of men's actions necessitated by their co- 
existence as units of a society — limitations, the perfect observance of 
which constitutes that state of equilibrium forming the goal of political 
progress.** 

I. ANIMAL ETHICS. 

246. The sections on " Conduct in General ^' and " The 
Evolution of Conduct '^ clearly imply that there is such a 
thing as animal-ethics. 

247. For a species to be preserved, during immaturity 
benefits received must be inversely proportionate to capa- 
cities possessed; and contrariwise, after maturity benefit 
must vary directly as worth or fitness to the conditions of 
existence. 

248. What is the ethical aspect of these principles? 
They indicate the mode in which works the Unknowable 
Power throughout the Universe; and have the warrant 
hence derived. 

249. If we assume that the preservation of a particular 
species is a desideraturriy there arises in it an obligation to 
conform to laws, which we may call, according to the case 
in question, quasi-ethical or ethical. 



II. SUB-HUMAN JUSTICE. 

250. Let us now consider the species as composed of 
adults only. Then the law of sub-human justice is that 
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each individual shall receive the benefits and the evils of its 
own nature and conduct. 

251. But sub-human justice is extremely imperfect, alike 
in general and in detail. Consisting in the continued 
receipt of the results of conduct, it holds individually, for 
varied reasons, in but few cases. 

252. And here we come upon a truth of great signifi- 
cance, sub-human justice becomes more decided as organi- 
zation becomes higher. 

253. Those actions through which, in fulfilment of its 
nature, the individual achieves benefits and avoids evils, 
must be restrained by the need for non-interference with the 
like actions of associated individuals. 

254. A substantial respect for this law in the average of 
cases, being the condition under which alone gregarious- 
ness can continue, it becomes an imperative law for creatures 
to which gregariousness is a benefit. 

255. Where, by the occasional sacrifices of some members 
of a species, the species as a whole prospers, there arises a 
sanction for such sacrifices, and a consequent qualification 
of the law that each individual shall receive the benefits 
and evils of its own nature. 

256. This qualification is relative to the existence of such 
enemies that, in contending with them, the species gains 
more than it loses by the sacrifice of a few members ; in 
the absence of such enemies this qualification disappears. 



III. HUMAN JUSTICE. 

257. Human justice, from the evolution standpoint, 
must be a development of sub-human justice. Ethically 
considered, each individual ought to receive the benefits 
and the evils of his ovm nature and conduct. 

258. The truth that justice becomes more pronounced as 
organization becomes higher is here again exemplified. It 
is shown alike by the entire human race, and by its superior 
varieties as contrasted with its inferior. 
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259. Justice is constituted when each individual carry- 
ing on the actions which subserve his Kfe, and not pre- 
vented from receiving their normal results, good and bad, 
shall carry on these actions under such restraints as are 
imposed by the carrying on of kindred actions by other 
individuals, who have similarly to receive such normal 
results. 

260. As among inferior, so among the highest gregarious 
creatures, justice is qualified by the sacrifice of individuals 
for the good of the species. A self-subordination justified 
however only by defensive war. This qualification pertains 
only to relative ethics, and is not recognized by that abso- 
lute ethics which is concerned with the principles of right 
conduct in a society formed of men fully adapted to social 
life. 



rV. THE SENTIMENT OP JUSTICE. 

261. Here it will be assumed that the highest type 
of living being, no less than all lower types, must go on 
moulding itself to those requirements which circumstances 
impose. Moral changes being among those wrought out. 

262. Among the sentiments appropriate to social life, 
produced in man by adaptation and inheritance, one of chief 
importance is the sentiment of justice; let us consider its 
nature. 

263. The egoistic sentiment of justice is a subjective 
attribute which answers to that objective requirement con- 
stituting justice — the requirement that each adult shall 
receive the results of his own nature and actions. 

264. The dread of retaliation, social dislike, legal punish- 
ment, and divine vengeance, united inf various proportions, 
form a body of feeling which checks the primitive tendency 
to pursue the objects of desire without regard to the 
interests of fellow-men — form, in fact, a pro-altruistic 
sentiment of justice. 

265. Prom the fact that in gregarious creatures a feeling 
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displayed by one is apt to arouse kindred feelings in others, 
it follows that by the aid of the pro-altruistic sentiment of 
justice, the conditions have been maintained under which 
the altruistic sentiment of justice itself can develop. 
There is, of course, a close connection between the sen- 
timent of justice and the social type — during warlike phases 
it retrogrades, and during peaceful phases it advances. It 
can reach its full development only in a permanently peace- 
ful state. 



V. THE IDBA OF JUSTICE. 

266. When the sense of justice is offended, without the 
ability to distinguish the essential trait which causes the 
offence, we see the sentiment in full measure while the idea 
remains vague. 

267. The idea of justice contains the positive element 
implied by each man's recognition of his claims to un- 
impeded activities and their benefits ; and the negative 
element implied by the consciousness of limits which the 
presence of other men having like claims necessitates. 
These two factors lead to divergent moral and social 
theories. 

268. Where habitual war has developed political organi- 
zation, the idea of inequality becomes predominant. If 
not among the conquered, who are made slaves, yet among 
the conquerors, who naturally think of that which conduces 
to their interest as that which ov^M to be. There is thus 
fostered this element in the conception of justice which 
implies that superiority shall have the benefits of superiority. 

269. All movements are rhythmical, and, among others, 
social movements, with their accompanying doctiines. 
After that conception of justice in which the idea of in- 
equality unduly predominates, comes a conception in which 
the idea of equality unduly predominates. 

270. Co-ordination of these views gives a true concep- 
tion of justice. The equality applies to the mutually- 
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limited spheres of action needful for harmonious co-opera- 
tion. The inequality to the results which each may 
achieve. 

271. Any considerable acceptance of so definite an idea 
is not to be expected, for it is appropriate to an ultimate 
state, and prevailing ideas must, on the average, be con- 
gruous with existing institutions and activities. 



VI. THE POKMULA OF JUSTICE. 

272. The formula of justice is^ — Every man is free to do 
that which he wills, provided he infringes not the equal 
freedom of any other man, 

273. This must not be thought to countenance aggres- 
sion and counter-aggression : a superfluous interference with 
another's life committed on the ground that an equal inter- 
ference may balance it. 

274. The primitive idea of justice, with its aggression 
and counter-aggression, fades from thought as it disappears 
from practice. Then comes the idea of justice here formu- 
lated. 



VII. THE AUTHORITY OP THIS POKMULA. 

275. Before going further we must contemplate this 
formula under all its aspects, for the purpose of seeing 
what may be said against it as well as in its favour. 

276. First let us note the fact that where men are sub- 
ject to the discipline of a peaceful social life only, they 
quickly develop this consciousness. It is only with the 
ethics of enmity that thoughts about conduct are confused 
by the necessities of compromise. Where the conditions 
have allowed, the conception of justice has slowly evolved 
to some extent, and found for itself approximately true 
expressions. 

277. Behind the authority, monarchical, oligarchic, or 
parliamentary, which enacts laws represented as supreme. 
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there is at length recognized an authority — whether divine, 
or in the nature of things — to which it is subordinate. 

278. ^' But this is an a priori belief," will be the con- 
temptuous comment of many. But these diflfer from a 
posteriori beliefs simply in this, that they are products of 
the experiences of innumerable successive individuals, in- 
stead of the experiences of a single individual. Thus, if 
not literally true, it is nevertheless rational to regard a 
priori derivations as adumbrations of a truth. 

279. But those who urge against a system of thought 
the reproach that it sets out with an a priori intuition may 
have the reproach hurled back upon them with more than 
equal force. For the assumption that conscious induction 
suffices for all purposes leads to the building up of theories 
which, if they have not a priori beliefs at their bases, have 
no bases at all. 

280. It must be remembered, however, that this prin- 
ciple of natural equity is not an exclusively a priori belief. It 
can be affiliated on the experiences of living creatures at 
large, and is but a conscious response to certain necessary 
relations in the order of Nature. 



VIII. ITS COKOLLARIES. 

281. The several particular freedoms of each man dedu- 
cible from the formula may fitly be* called, as they com- 
monly are, his rights, 

282. Rights, truly so-called, are corollaries from the law 
of equal freedom ; what, from the misuse of words, are 
falsely called rights, are not deducible from it. 

283. We shall find that these corollaries all agree with 
ordinary ethical conceptions, with legal enactments, and 
that law derives its warrant from them. 



IX. THE EIGHT TO PHYSICAL INTEGEITY. . 

284. It is a self-evident corollary from the law of equal 
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freedom^ that each man's actions must be so restrained as 
not directly to inflict bodily injury on any other. 

285. Maintenance of life is in the earliest stages an 
entirely private affair, as among brutes. With social ad- 
vance the taking of life comes to be more and more regarded 
as a wrong done, first to the family, and then to the society. 
But eventually there becomes predominant the conception of 
its criminality as an immeasurable and irremediable wrong 
done to the murdered man — the right to life has acquired 
the leading place in thought. 

286. With this has gone the further assertion of the 
right to physical integrity implied by punishments for in- 
flicting mutilations, wounds, etc. Naturally, too, there has 
been a certain parallelism between the successive stages in 
the two cases ; beginning with that between life for life and 
'' an eye for an eye.'' 

287. One more trespass, not thought of in early times 
but now held to be such, is that which consists in the 
communication of disease. 

288. It remains only to say that while, in a system of 
absolute ethics, the corollary here drawn is unqualified, in a 
system of relative ethics it has to be qualified by the neces- 
sities for social self-preservation. 



X. THE EIGHTS TO FREE MOTION AND LOCOMOTION. 

289. The right of each man to the use of unshackled 
limbs, and the right to move from place to place without 
hindrance, are almost too obvious to need specifying. 

290. Only after social consolidation has made great pro- 
gress, and social organization has become in a large 
measure industrial, does this sentiment become marked. 

291. That the claim to this freedom has come but gradu- 
ally we see from the fact that in States which have grovm 
considerably, it has naturally happened that since they 
have thus grown by external aggression and conquest, 
implying, as it always does, internal coercion, individuality 

p p 
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has been so greatly repressed as to leave little trace in 
law and usage. 

292. Those changes which^ in the course of many 
centuries^ have advanced social arrangements from a con- 
dition of complete slavery of the lowest, and qualified 
slavery of those above them, to a state of absolute freedom 
for all, have, towards their close, produced both sentiment 
and law asserting this freedom. 

293. As with the right to individual life, so here, the 
right to individual liberty must be asserted subject to 
qualifications entailed by the measures needful for national 
safety. 



XI. THE EIGHT TO THE USES OP NATURAL MEDIA. 

294. A man may be prevented from carrying on the 
activities needful for maintenance of life, by traversing hia 
relations to the physical environment on which his life 
depends. 

295. In the earliest stages no serious obstruction of one 
man^s light by another could well take place ; now, with 
the possibility of it, has arisen the perception that its 
natural distribution may not be interfered with. 

296. The claim to the use of the air, though it has been 
recognized by English law in the case of windmills, is less 
definitely established : probably because only small evils 
have been caused by obstructions. Under this head may 
be conveniently included the production of such disturbing 
sounds as street music, steam whistles, church bells, etc., 
all legally recognized and subject to penalty. 

297. The proposition that men have equal claims to the 
use of that remaining portion of the environment — hardly 
to be called a medium — on which all stand and by the pro- 
ducts of which all live, is antagonized by ideas and arrange- 
ments descending to us from the past. Evidence shows 
by implication, if not in any overt or conscious way, that 
there has in our days been recognized the equal rights of 
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all electors to supreme ownership of the inhabited area — 
rights which, though latent, are asserted by every Act of 
Parliament which alienates land. Though this right to 
the use of the Earth, possessed by each citizen, is traversed 
by established arrangements to so great an extent as to be 
practically suspended, yet its existence as an equitable 
claim cannot be denied without affirming that expropriation 
by State-decree is inequitable. The right of an existing 
holder of land can be equitably superseded only if there 
exists a prior right of the community at large ; and this 
prior right of the community at large consists of the sum 
of the individual rights of its members. 

298. It chiefly concerns us here to note the way in 
which these rights to the uses of natural media have 
gradually acquired legislative sanctions as societies have 
advanced to higher types. 



XII. THE EIGHT OP PKOPERTY. 

299. Admitting that the establishment of an ethically- 
complete right of property is beset with difficulties like 
those which beset the establishment of an ethically-complete 
right to the use of the Earth, we are nevertheless shown by 
a survey of the facts which existing primitive societies 
present, and the facts traceable in the early histories of 
civilized societies, that the right of property is originally 
deducible from the law of equal freedom ; and that it 
ceases to be so deducible only when the other corollaries 
from that law have been disregarded. 

300. This deduction, early recognized in custom and 
afterwards formulated by legislators, has come to be elabo- 
rated and enforced more and more fully as society has 
developed ; so that now breach of the right of property by 
unauthorized appropriation of even a few sticks has become 
a punishable offence. 

301. Many in our days are seeking to override this 
right. They do not see that suspension of that natural 
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discipline by which every kind of creatnre is kept fit for 
the activities demanded by the conditions of life^ will inevi<- 
tably bring about unfitness for life^ and either prompt or 
slow disappearance. 

302. While absolute ethics thus asserts the right of 
property^ relative ethics dictates such limitation of it as 
is necessitated for defraying the costs of national and 
individual protection. 



XIII. THE EIGHT OP INCOEPOKEAL PEOPEETY. 

303. A product of mental labour may as truly be con- 
sidered property as a product of manual labour. For if 
any individual by mental labour achieves some result, he 
ought to have whatever benefit naturally flows from it. 
Justice requires that the connection between conduct and 
consequence here shall not be traversed any more than in 
any other case. 

304. Considered as a deduction from the fundamental 
principle of justice, copyright cannot be questioned. If an 
author having sold copies of his book on the tacit under- 
standing that for so much money he gives, along with the 
printed paper, the right of reading and lending to read, but 
not the right of reproduction, then anyone who reproduces 
it breaks the tacitly imposed conditions, and commits an 
aggression. 

305. As the value of a production of mental labour is 
exclusively created by the worker, it should be regarded as 
property in a fuller sense than one of bodily laboui*. Hence 
there seems no reason why the duration of its possession 
should not be at least as great as in other cases. 

306. What has been said in relation to books and works 
of art, applies, by simple change of terms, to inventions. 
Insecurity of this kind of mental property, like insecurity 
of material property, brings disastrous results. As in a 
society so governed that one who accumulates wealth 
cannot keep it, an unprosperous state results from lack of 
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capital; so, among people who ignore the inventor^s claims, 
improvements are inevitably checked and industry suffers. 
For, on the average, ingenious men will decline to tax their 
brains without any prospect of returns for their labours. 
The inventor's claim has been slowly established by law. 

307. The reputation obtained by a poem, a history, a 
scientific treatise, a work of plastic art, or a musical compo- 
sition, is regarded by the producer as part of the reward 
for his labour — often, indeed, the chief part. Likewise the 
reputation brought by mental actions issuing in rectitude, 
sobriety, and good behaviour at large, which we call charac- 
ter ; and if deprivation of the one is flagitious still more is 
deprivation of the other. There remains to mention the 
blameworthiness of those who aid and abet the taking away 
of character, by repeating injurious statements without 
taking any trouble to ascertain their truth. These con- 
clusions, like those before, have, with social advance, 
acquired legal embodiment. 



XIV. THE BIGHTS OP GIFT AND BEQUEST. 

308. Complete ownership of anything implies power to 
make over the ownership to another; since a partial or 
entire interdict implies partial or entire ownership by the 
authority issuing the interdict, and therefore limits or over- 
rides the ownership. 

309. The right of gift implies the right of bequest ; for a 
bequest is a postponed gift. If a man may legitimately 
transfer what he possesses to another, he may legitimately 
fix the time at which it shall be transferred. When he 
does this by a will, he provides that it shall take effect 
only when his own power of possession ceases. This right, 
scarcely recognized at first, has gradually established itself. 

310. Strictly interpreted, the right of gift, when it takes 
the form of bequest, extends only to the distribution of the 
bequeathed property, and does not include specification of 
the uses to which it shall be put. 
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311. The bequest of property in trust for the benefit of 
children necessitates a fixing of the age at which they are 
capable of taking care of it; an age varying with social 
type^ and the individuals. 

312. It would seem that a testator should have some 
power of directing the application of property not be- 
queathed to children ; this must^ however^ be limited^ and 
the limits settled by experience. 

313. Bearing in mind that the community may appro- 
priate the property needful for social preservation, it only 
remains to add that the foregoing deductions are justified 
by their correspondence — which has progressively increased 
— with legislative provisions. 



XV. THE BIGHTS OF FBEE EXCHANGE AND FBEE CONTRACT. 

314. From the exchange of equivalent presents — an 
acknowledged custom — there readily grows up a practice of 
exchange from which this idea has dropped out. The right 
of exchange is a direct deduction from the law of equal free- 
dom, and interferences with it have diminished as civiliza- 
tion has advanced. 

315. Of course with the right of free exchange goes the 
right of free contract: a postponement, now understood, 
now specified, in the completion of an exchange, serving to 
turn the one into the other. While law has here again 
gradually come into correspondence with equity we may 
fitly observe the one exception of slavery which both agree 
in forbidding. 

316. These rights have, of course, to be asserted subject 
to the restrictions which social self-preservation in presence 
of external enemies necessitate. 



XVI. THE EIGHT TO FEEE INDUSTRY. 

317. A general survey of the facts shows that there 
has been an advance from a regime under which modes of 
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production were authoritatively prescribed, to one under 
which they are left to the will of the producer; and in 
places where legislation most recognizes individual freedom 
in other respects, it most recognizes it here. 



XVII. THE EIGHTS OP FREE BELIEF AND WORSHIP. 

318. Literally, to assert freedom of belief is absurd. 
What is meant, of course, is the right freely to profess 
belief. That this is a corollary from the law of equal free- 
dom scarcely needs saying. 

319. The enunciation of these rights is in our day and 
country almost superfluous, for, practically, everyone is 
now free to entertain any religious or political creed, or no 
creed, without incurring legal, and little or no social, penalty. 

320. Subject to the qualification that beliefs tending to 
limit social self-preservation must be themselves limited, 
this right has had a history parallel to other rights. 



XVIII. THE BIGHTS OF FREE SPEECH AND PUBLICATION. 

321. As it is only the profession of belief which can be 
taken cognizance of by authority, it follows that the asser- 
tion of the right to freedom of belief implies the right to 
free speech and publication. 

322. Doubtless there must be evils attendant on free 
speech dealing with the relations of the sexes, bub they 
must be tolerated in consideration of the possible benefits. 
The safeguard is that such evils will always be kept in check 
by public opinion ; the dread of social ostracism proving, 
in many cases, far more effectual than legal restriction. 

323. It is almost superfluous to point out that, in common 
with other rights, the rights of free speech and publication 
— which in early times and in most places were either denied 
or not overtly recognized — have gradually established them- 
selves. 

324. Such needful restraints must, of course, be put upon 
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these rights as to prevent advantage to an enemy. They 
have come to be recognized in law as society has advanced. 



XIX. A EETROSPBCT WITH AN ADDITION. 

325. It will be well now to show how strong are the united 
proofs of the propositions from which inferences are pre- 
sently to be drawn. 

326. We have seen that under the conditions of social 
life^ the primary principle of justice^ when asserted for each 
individual^ itself originates the secondary or limiting prin- 
ciple by asserting it for all other individuals^ and thus the 
mutual restrictions form a necessary element of justice in 
the associated state. 

327. That the liberty of each is limited only by the like 
liberties of all^ is secondarily deducible from those forms of 
consciousness created by the moulding of human nature into 
conformity with the conditions precedent to complete social 
life. 

328. These conclusions of deduction agree with those of 
induction. Accumulated experiences have prompted men 
to establish laws harmonizing with the various corollaries 
which follow from the principle of equal freedom. 

329. Then there is the accompanying endorsement^ that 
while the community in its corporate capacity has gradually 
assumed the duty of guarding the rights of each man from 
aggressions by other men, it has gradually ceased from in- 
vading his rights as it once did. 

330. Another series of inductive verifications are those 
furnished by political economy. Not only harmony of co- 
operation in the social state, but also efficiency, is best 
achieved by conformity to this law. 

331. Two deductive, and three inductive arguments con- 
verge then to the same conclusion. There is thus reached 
a very great certainty indeed. 
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XX. THE EIGHTS OP WOMEN, 

332. Were rights to be proportioned to abiKties the 
relative amount of each faculty would have to be ascertained, 
and the several kinds of freedom meted out. As neither of 
these things can be ^one, men^s freedoms must be treated 
as equal. 

333. With change of terms these arguments are applic- 
able to the relation between the rights of men and the 
rights of women. They must both have like freedom to 
prepare themselves, and like freedom to profit by, such in- 
formation and skill as they acquire. 

334. Of those equal liberties with men which women 
should have before marriage, they must in equity retain after 
marriage — except those which are necessarily interfered with 
by the marital relation— the rights to physical integrity, the 
rights to ownership of property earned and property given 
or bequeathed, the rights to free belief, free speech, etc. 
Their claims can be properly qualified only by the terms 
of the contract voluntarily entered into. 

335. Here again ethical deductions harmonize with 
historical inductions. As each of those corollaries from the 
law of equal freedom which we call a right has been better 
established as fast as a higher social life has been reached, 
so, here, the general body of such rights, originally denied 
entirely to women, has, in course of this same progress, 
been acquired by them. 

336. Unless women, like men, furnish contingents to the 
army and navy, it is manifest that, ethically considered, 
their equal '^ political rights,'' cannot be entertained until 
there is permanent pea^e. 

XXI. THE EIGHTS OF CHILDKEN. 

337. The fundamental distinction between the ethics of 
the family and of the State shows that children have rights 
(or rather let us say rightful claims) to those necessi- 
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ties for life and growth which it is the parents' daty to 
supply. 

838. They must also have those aids and opportunities 
to exercise their faculties which shall fit them for adult life. 
These sacrifices must not^ however^ incapacitate the parents 
from their duties. 

839. For the aid which parents give, children should 
return whatever equivalent is possible in the form of 
obedience and the rendering of small services. As a child 
becomes self-sustaining the claim for increased freedom 
arises. 

340. Still more in the case of children than in the case of 
women, do we see that progress from the lower to the 
higher types of society is accompanied by increasing re- 
cognition of rightful claims. Alike in respect of life, 
liberty, and property, the change is traceable. 

341. These conclusions, reached a priori, are verified a 
posteriori by the facts of history. 



XXII. POLITICAL EIGHTS SO-CALLED. 

342. Every day yields illustrations that men think only 
of the proximate and ignore the remote. They ascribe the 
power of a locomotive, for instance, to the intermediator, 
steam, and have no adequate consciousness of the initiator, 
fire. 

343. Hence the illusions which prevail concerning '^ poli- 
tical rights.'' There are no further rights, truly so-called, 
than such as have been set forth. Government is instru- 
mental to the maintenance of rights, here in great measure, 
and there in small measure ; but in whatever measure, it is 
simply instrumental, and whatever it has in it which may be 
called right, must be so-called only in virtue of its eflSciency 
in maintaining rights. 

344. This confusion of thought which leads to the class- 
ing of so-called political rights with rights properly so- 
called, arises in part from thinking of the secondary factor 
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in the conception of a rights equality^ while not thinking of 
the primary factor, Uberty. 



XXni. THE NATUBE OF THE STATE. 

345. Contemplation of abundant and wonderfully various 
facts warns us against the assumption that the nature of a 
thing has been, is, and always will be, the same. We must 
expect change of nature. 

346. Recognizing the truth that societies evolve, we 
cannot rationally assume their unity of nature. The State, 
in different places and times, has essentially different natures. 

347. StiQ more shall we be impressed on contrasting 
societies in their actions. The truth is that a body politic 
which has to operate on other such bodies, is fundamentally 
unlike a body politic which has to operate only on its 
component units. Whence it follows that political specu- 
lation which sets out with the assumption that the State 
has in all cases the same nature, must end in profoundly 
erroneous conclusions. 

348. As, during past, present, and future periods, 
societies approximate now to one type and now to another, 
indefinite and variable beliefs respecting the nature of the 
State must prevail. 



XXIV. THE CONSTITUTION OP THE STATE. 

349. When a society is endangered bodily by other 
societies, its required coercive constitution is one which, 
far though it may be from the absolutely right, is yet rela- 
tively right — ^is the least wrong which circumstances allow. 

350. The required constitution of the fully developed in- 
dustrial type is quite different. At first sight it seems that 
it should be one in which each citizen has an equal share 
of power with his fellows. Why is this not a legitimate 
corollary ? 

351. It is because of truths concerning human conduct 
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none is more certain than that men will^ on the average^ be 
swayed by their interests, or rather by their apparent in- 
terests. Hence, that industrial type of society in which 
equity is fully realized, must be one in which there is not a 
representation of individuals, but of interests. 

352. The truUi we have to recognize is, that with hu- 
manity as it now exists, and must for a long time exist, the 
possession of what are called equal political rights will not 
ensure the maintenance of equal rights properly so- 
called. 

353. The immediate enfranchisement of women is urged 
on the ground that women must have the suffi-age because 
otherwise they cannot get from men their just claims. This 
is practically to contend that men will concede the suflfrage 
knowing that with it they concede these claims, but wiU 
not concede the claims by themselves. A, the suffi^ge, 
involves the establishment of B, the claims ; and the pro- 
position is that though men will surrender A plus B, they 
will not surrender B by itself ! There are other reasons 
also for thinking that the giving of votes to women would 
be less, rather than more, satisfactory. 

354. State burdens, however proportioned among citi- 
zens, should be borne by all. Everyone who receives the 
benefits which government gives should pay some share of 
the costs, and this directly, and not indirectly. For a 
citizen, offered certain benefits for which he is unconscious 
of paying, is tempted to approve extravagance, and to take 
the course of obtaining benefits at other men's expense. 



XXV. THE DUTIES OP THE STATE. 

355. As we are about to enter on topics concerning 
which there are divers opinions, it will be better to proceed 
inductively. 

356. The first fact is, that without war there is no 
government. The second, that when between tribes ordi- 
narily peaceful there occur wars, leading warriors acquire 
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predominant influence. The thirds that where^ by sacces- 
sive conquests the leader forms a larger society, his supre- 
macy becomes settled and his power is felt in non-militant 
directions. The fourth, that where the head of the State is 
able to depute his functions, he nevertheless is nominally a 
soldier. Induction proves that government is initiated and 
developed by militancy. 

357. A king's desire to maintain a social order which 
conduces to fighting efficiency, prompts the practice of 
arbitrating between antagonist followers. Once estab- 
lished, this administration of justice goes on developing ; 
and becomes a function next in importance to the function 
of protecting against external enemies. While other kinds 
of governmental action diminish, this kind increases. 
Militant activities may become gradually less, and political 
agency may retire from various regulative actions previously 
exercised over citizens. But with the progress of civiliza- 
tion, the administration of justice continues to extend and 
to become more efficient. 

358. These primary and secondary duties of the State 
are implied by those fundamental needs which associated 
men experience. Thus the conclusions reached inductively, 
are borne out by those reached deductively. 

359. While the need for maintaining such an organiza- 
tion as is requisite for duly discharging the first duty of the 
State is fuUy recognized, the need for maintaining such an 
organization as is requisite for duly discharging its second 
duty is far from fully recognized. 

360. As trustee for the nation the State has further to 
decide whether a proposed undertaking — railway, road, etc. 
— ^promises to warrant the alienation of the tract, and to 
fix the terms. These should apparently not be permanent 
but subject to periodical revision, 

361. Under their most general aspect, the duties are, 
that the incorporated mass of citizens has to maintain the 
conditions under which each may gain the fullest Ufe com- 
patible with the fullest lives of fellow-citizens. 
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XXVI. THE LIMITS OF STATE-DUTIES. 

362. Fatherhood habitually implies ownership of the 
means by which children and dependents are supported. 
In developed nations the governing agent does not now 
support those over whom it exercises authority, but con- 
trariwise, they support the agent. Hence, that theory of 
the functions of the State which is based on the assumed 
parallelism between parent and child and government and 
people, is utterly false. 

363. The conception of State-duties that was fit for 
Greek societies, is supposed by many to be fit for modem 
societies. It is thought that a political ethics belonging 
to a system of compulsory co-operation applies also to a 
system of voluntary co-operation I 

364. There is indeed the excuse that the militant life 
still forms so considerable, and in many cases so great, a 
part of the social life as to render these traditional doctrines 
appropriate. 

365. We can now proceed to ask what is the theory 
appropriate to societies organized on the principle of volun- 
tary co-operation. It is that, beyond maintaining justice, 
the State can do nothing else without transgressing 
justice. 

366. Doubtless most persons will read with astonish- 
ment this denial of unrestricted State-power, and this tacit 
assertion that it commits an oJ0Fence when it exceeds the 
prescribed limits. Just as among those who uphold the 
" sacred duty of blood revenge,^' the injunction to forgive 
injuries is unlikely to meet with ready acceptance ; so it is 
not to be expected that among party politicians, eagerly 
competing with one another to gain votes, by promising 
State-aids of countless kinds, any attention will be paid to 
a doctrine of State-duties which excludes the great mass of 
their favourite schemes. It must still be asserted, however, 
that their schemes are at variance with the fundamental 
principle of a harmonious social life. 
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367. Here, if kept strictly within its Umits, this chapter 
should close. It will be desirable, however, to show that 
these actions which are unjust in theory, are also impolitic 
in practice. 



XXVII. THE LIMITS OP STATE-DUTIES OmUnued. 

368. We must now take into account the profoundly 
significant fact that there can be achieved, without govern- 
mental power, various ends which formerly it alone could 
accomplish. With further progress will go further relin- 
quishment. 

369. All-embracing State-functions characterize a low 
social type ; and progress to a higher social type is marked 
by relinquishments of functions. 

370. It will be needful to enforce these general conclu- 
sions. The direct relation between efficiency and prosperity 
obliges all voluntary co-operations to work at high pressure. 
Contrariwise, the compulsory co-operations by which govern- 
mental actions are effected show us highly indirect relations. 

371. Even the smallest daily transaction — the paying of 
a cabman, or the purchase of a necktie — serves to remind 
one of governmental bungling ; for how can it be better 
shown than by the coinage which, in most cases, lacks the 
one needful piece of information — the declared value of 
the coin ? That the inference which the general laws of 
organization compel us to draw is inductively verified by 
the ill- working of the appliances for national protection, is 
thrust upon us incessantly by the daily papers. 

372. Whether we wish to avoid the multiplication of ill- 
performed functions, or to have the essential ones better 
performed, the requirement is the same — ^limitation, 

373. Let us enforce these arguments by others drawn 
from evidences directly relevant. 
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XXVIII. THE LIMITS OF STATE-DUTIES continued. 

374. Concerning the natures of men and their modes of 
co-operation^ there must exist some general truths ; and the 
ultimate effect of any legislation must depend on its recog- 
nition of such uniformities and its subordination to them. 

375. Pursuit of happiness without regard to the con- 
ditions by which it is achieved, is foolish socially as well as 
individually — nay, indeed, more foolish ; since the evils of 
disregarding the conditions are not unfrequently evaded by 
the individual ; while, because of the averaging of effects, 
they cannot be evaded by society. 

376. As comment upon the method of political empiricism 
it needs only to point out that the successful laws are those 
which conform to the fundamental principles which are 
ignored by "practical'^ politicians. They are the laws 
which recognize and enforce the various corollaries from the 
formula of justice. For, as we have seen, social evolution 
has been accompanied by the progressive establishment of 
these ethically-enjoined laws. Facts conclusively prove the 
failure of the method of political empiricism and the success 
of the method of rational utilitarianism. 

377. The judgments of the legislator who derides philo- 
sophy, and thinks it needful only to look at the facts of the 
case before him, are equally respectable with those of the 
labourer who advocates some public undertaking because it 
will give employment — thus looking, as he does, at ^' the 
merits of the case " as directly to be anticipated, and think- 
ing nothing of the remoter consequences j not asking what 
will be the effect of expending capital in doing something 
that will not bring adequate returns, nor conceiving those 
ultimate waves of change which will reverberate and re- 
reverberate throughout society. 

378. The average legislator, equally with the average 
citizen, persists in thinking of a society as a manufacture 
and not a growth : blind to the fact that the vast and com- 
plex organization by which its life is carried on, has resulted 
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from the co-operations of men pursuing their private ends. 
If these forces have already done so much and are continually 
doing more, their future efficiency may not only be counted 
upon^ but it may be reasonably inferred that they will do 
many things which we do not yet see how to do. 

379. Even if we disregard ethical restraints, and ignore 
the inferences from progressing social specialization, there 
are still strong reasons for restricting, rather than extend- 
ing. State functions. 

XXIX. THE LIMITS OF STATE-DUTIES — Concluded, 

380. The strongest reason remains to be named. The 
end which the statesman should keep in view, as higher than 
all other ends, is the formation of character. 

381. While war is the chief business of life, the training 
of individuals by governmental agency after a pattern 
adapted to successful fighting, is a normal accompani- 
ment. Experience furnishes the ideal, and the method, to 
produce it. 

382. With industrialism the claim of the society to disci- 
pline its citizens disappears. But not dwelling on this, 
let us ask what fitness the community has for deciding on the 
character to be desired, and for devising means likely to 
create it. 

383. Whatever the ideal and the method, it has three 
implications condemning it. It must work towards uni- 
formity, and receptive passivity, and implies that there is 
no process naturally moulding the citizens. 

384. On passing to the more concrete aspects of the 
matter we similarly find good reason to reject the artificial 
method of moulding citizens as wrong in respect alike of 
end and means, and we have good reason to put faith in the 
natural method — the spontaneous adaptation of citizens to 
social life. 

385. If, in the course of these few thousand years, the 
discipline of social life has done so much, it is folly to 

QQ 
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suppose that it cannot do more — folly to suppose that it will 
not^ in the course of time^ do all that has to be done. 
. 386. And now we come round again to the general prin- 
ciple enunciated at first. All reasons for going counter to 
the primary law of social life prove invalid; and there is no 
safety but in conformity to that law. 



CHAPTER XXVni. 

THE ETHICS OF SOCIAL LIFE— NEGATIVE 

BENEFICENCE. 

^' Those secondary limitations, similarly necessitated, which, though 
less important and not cognizable by law, are yet requisite to prevent 
mutual destruction of happiness in yarious indirect ways : in other 
words — those minor self-restraints dictated by what may be called 
passive sympathy." 

I. KINDS OP ALTBUISM. 

387. Intelligence is, in its every act, carried on by dis- 
crimination ; and has advanced from its lowest stages to its 
highest by increasing powers of discrimination. It has 
done this because, during the evolution of life, increase of it 
has been furthered by practice, as well as by survival of the 
fittest. 

388. Discrimination, then, is certain to be still very in- 
complete where the things to be discriminated are mental 
representations of things and actions and feelings, and 
causes and effects, some belonging to the present, some to 
the future. After observing the stretch of imagination 
required for proper recognition of differences in this wide 
and obscure field, we may feel certain that alike in sociology 
and in ethics, the failures to discriminate must be many and 
disastrous. 

389. Only those who are at once observant, criti- 
cal, and have great powers of mental representation can 
distinguish the two divisions of Alj^ruism called justice and 
beneficence : justice implying a sympathetic recognition of 
others' claims to free activity and its products ; beneficence 
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a sympathetic recognition of others^ claims to receive aid 
in the attainment of these products^ and in the more effec- 
tual carrying out of their li'^es. 

390. These two divisions must be kept separate. For 
justice is needful for social equilibrium, and therefore of 
public concern. While beneficence, being not needful, 
is only of private concern. Beneficence must not be exer- 
cised at the expense of justice. 

391. If it is, the inferior have benefits they have not 
earned, and the superior lose those they have : there ceases 
to be any motive to be superior ! A policy which eventually 
leads to communism and anarchy. 

392. State supervision of beneficence being denied, by 
no means involves that it should be unattended to : merely 
that it should be effected by other means. 

393. Only by discriminating between justice and gene- 
rosity can the reciprocal benefits of beneficence, ^' blessing 
him that gives and him that takes,'' be preserved. 

394. We may distinguish two kinds of beneficence. The 
one negative, which is characterized by passivity at times 
when egoistic pleasure might be gained by action. The 
other positive, which implies sacrifice of something that 
others may be benefited. 



II. EESTRAINTS ON PEEE COMPETITION. 

395. Beyond those limits maintained by the State, indi- 
viduals have others, prompted by sympathetic consideration 
for their struggling fellow-citizens. 

396. In those cases which the mass of society, con- 
stituted chiefly of manual workers, presents us with, justice 
needs to be but little qualified by beneficence. A proposi- 
tion indeed denied, and the opposite affirmed, by hosts of 
workers in our own day. Among trade-unionists, socialists, 
ttnd the rank and file, there is now the conviction that the 
individual worker has no right to inconvenience his brother 
worker by subjecting him to the stress of competition. The 
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man who is superior in ability or energy is thought " un- 
principled '' in taking advantage of his superiority j while 
the inferior is not " unprincipled ^' in obtaining the benefit 
resulting from it ! 

397. Passing to the regulating part of the industrial 
organization, the principle of negative beneficence enjoins 
that anyone who with great capital or business capacity is 
enabled to beat others in the same business, should so 
restrain himself as not to ruin them. 

398. Negative be^ieficence also implies that the most 
eminent professional men should so restrain their practices, 
by raising their fees or other means, that everyone consult- 
ing them may obtain proper attention, and, indirectly, thus 
benefit their own healths. 

399. How far shall one who has facilitated a method of 
production by a discovery push his advantage ? For if he 
does not undersell his competitors, the public lose the 
advantage he could give them. Were his invention let out 
on a royalty these difficulties might be decreased. 

400. The wants of self and belongings, the welfare of 
competitors, and of society, have here all alike to be con- 
sidered. 



III. RESTRAINTS ON FREE CONTRACT. 

401. Contracts must be strictly adhered to and legally 
enforced ; save in those cases where a man contracts himself 
away. For if there grew up a system of judicially qualify- 
ing contracts out of regard for defaulters, it would be 
promptly counted upon and reckless contracts made, in the 
expectation that, in cases of failure, the worst consequences 
would be staved oflf. 

402. The sympathetic regard for others' welfare, and 
public welfare also, forbids certain transactions not inter- 
dicted by strict justice, as, for instance, the unexpected 
occurrence of rock in a tunnel, which has been contracted 
for. Any course which needlessly ruins those who are on 
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the whole carrying on well their occupations, entails an 
injury to society. 

403. A still larger sphere throughout which the require- 
ments of justice have to be qualified by the requirements of 
negative beneficence, is presented by the relations between 
employers and employed — the contracts between those who 
yield services and those who pay for them. The cases in 
which negative beneficence operates here with undoubted 
advantage, are those in which an employer declines to use 
his power of monopolizing all the profits which circum- 
stances give him. But here we verge on positive bene- 
ficence. 

404. Many suppose that in the treatment of an employer 
by the employed there is no scope for negative beneficence. 
But this is untrue. The endeavours of workers to better 
themselves by taking advantage of an employer's necessities 
are frequently not only unrestrained by the promptings of 
negative beneficence, but even by the promptings of justice. 
For while they assert the right to enter into, or to refuse, 
contracts themselves, they deny their fellows the same right, 
and thus break the law of equal freedom. 

405. In a fully-developed industrial society, beyond ob- 
servance of that justice which consists in fulfilment of con- 
tract, there will be that negative beneficence which forbids 
a contract unduly advantageous to self. 



IV. RESTEAINTS ON UNDESEEVED PAYMENTS. 

406. Usually there is scope for self-denial in doing a kind 
thing; but in some cases there is scope for self-denial in 
refusing to do what seems a kind thing, but is not so. Let 
us contemplate instances. 

407. Unmusical street musicians, if they were not paid, 
would abandon the occupation for which they are unfit and 
take to those occupations for which they are fit. Society 
would then profit by their efforts instead of being injured by 
them. 
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408. Among the daily incidents of town life^ as carried 
on by those who have means, may be named another in 
respect of which an unthinking generosity should be kept 
in check, and sometimes a considerable annoyance borne — 
it is in the dealings with cabmen. Similarly with the giving 
of gratuities to servants at hotels. That higher negative 
beneficence which takes into account distant effects as well 
as near ones, the benefit of the many as well as of the few, 
shows these gifts to be parts of a vicious system. 

409. Other acts which appear beneficent, but are essen- 
tially not so, are committed every hour at every railway 
station in the " tipping " of guards and porters. The time 
spent in doing needless things for a paying passenger is 
time in which the non-paying could have been attended to, 
but these also have to be accommodated, and the train must 
wait until they are. Hence unpunctuality, the great cause 
of railway accidents, for collisions never occur between 
trains which are where they should be at the appointed times. 

410. One of the traits of evolution is shown in the trans- 
actions among citizens — that of increasing definiteness. 
Hence the implication that deviations from co-operation 
under contract are retrograde, and should be resisted. 



V. EESTBAINTS ON DISPLAYS OP ABILITY. 

411. The oflB.ce of negative beneficence when dealing 
with the benefits, satisfactions, and pleasures of social inter- 
course, is that of so restraining the actions which bring 
these gratifications to self as to allow others to obtain their 
shares. 

412. A form of selfishness occasionally displayed, and 
rightly condemned, is that of men who display without 
bounds their remarkable conversational powers. They ex- 
emplify the truth, commonly forgotten, that undue efforts 
to obtain applause often defeat themselves. They lose 
more by moral reprobation than they gain by intellectual 
approbation. 
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413. Special motiyes may arise to prevent a manifesta- 
tion of superiority. Thus^ all but the unusually callous^ will 
see that to utter a witticism at a man's expense when bis 
fiancee is present, would be an improper exercise of intel- 
lectual power. 

414. In the interests of a higher civilization there should 
be practised a self-restraint, which helps to harmonize 
social intercourse, and prevents a needless discrediting of 
the mentally inferior. 



VI. BESTBAINTS ON BLAME. 

415. As, for right guidance in the apportionment of 
blame, so many things must be borne in mind, wherever 
possible it is desirable that time should be taken for con- 
sideration. 

416. Blame of the most familiar kind is that which the 
relation of parent and child leads to. The measures used 
here, whether in the family circle or in the school, puni- 
tive in a kindly way, should have in view not only the 
control of present conduct, but the permanent moulding of 
character ; and should form parts of a government which, 
though mild, is not lax. 

417. In the relations of employer and employed, justice 
takes precedence of beneficence ; and here, therefore, con- 
siderations touching blame are subordinate to those touching 
duty. Fulfilment of the understanding mude, may rightly 
be insisted on, and reproof for non-fulfilment rightly 
uttered ; for, as healthy social co-operation depends on dis- 
charge of engagements, failure in the discharge should not 
be passed over in silence. 

418. What is to be said about the expression of blame 
when the persons concerned are independent of one another 
— either friends or strangers? The question is one to 
which there seems no general answer. Each case must be 
separately considered. 

419. Negative beneficence, as rightly understood, does 
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not require withholdings of blame where it is deserved: 
quite the contrary. There can be no ethical justification 
for a practice which enables demerit to prosper^ and makes 
it dangerous to bring on demerit its normal results. 

420. Much that has been said in this section applies^ with 
change of terms^ to punishment — the blame which takes the 
form of hard deeds instead of hard words. 



VII. BESTEAINTS ON PRAISE. 

421. Besides the restraints on praise which truthfulness 
imposes, there are those which arise from a desire to further 
ultimate welfare ; now of the individual, now of society. 

422. Shall you please the child and gratify the mother 
by some complimentary remark, and thus encourage her 
still more to foster the child's appetite for approbation? 
Not to do it will cause disappointment, but a far-seeing 
regard for both will arrest the expected eulogy. 

423. Kindred restraints, imposed now by sincerity, and 
now by the wish to avoid doing injury, are called for in 
many cases where the applause expected is of something 
achieved— a book, poem, speech, painting, or song. It 
goes without saying that duty to society imperatively forbids 
5ie pubUc critic from giving currency to unmerited en- 
comiums. 

424. There is a form of praise allied to flattery which also 
needs to be restrained — the tacit flattery implied by con- 
stant agreement with another person's opinions. 

425. The request to join in giving public honour to an 
individual who has probably only done his duty well, calls 
for another restraining action of negative beneficence. In 
a higher social state applause will be less sought for and 
less given. 



VIII. THE ULTIMATE SANCTIONS. 

426. The modes of conduct here enjoined under the head 
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of Negative Beneficence have their remote justification in 
their condnciveness to the maintenance and prosperity of 
the species. 

427. And this conclusion simultaneously implies that the 
ultimate sanction for the conduct we call beneficent is con- 
dnciveness to happiness, special or general ; since, unless 
the race maintained is a recipient of happiness, maintenance 
of it ceases to be a desideratum. The two sanctions are, 
indeed, but difierent aspects of the same truth. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE ETHICS OF SOCIAL LIFE— POSITIVE 

BENEFICENCE. 

" Comprehending all modes of conduct, dictated by active sympathy, 
which imply pleasure in giving pleasure — modes of conduct that social 
adaptation has induced and must render ever more general ; and which, 
in becoming universal, must fill to the full the possible measure of 
human happiness." 

I. MABITAL BENEFICENCE. 

428. Only during the later periods of human history has 
the treatment of women slowly become less brutal; and 
only during this same period has there been growing 
up in men a perception that women have certain special 
claims upon them, and a sentiment responding to the per- 
ception. 

429. The observances which characterize the conduct of 
men to women in civilized societies, are not, as they at first 
seem, arbitrary conventions. 

430. The ideas and sentiments which should regulate the 
relations between men and women at large, find their special 
sphere in the marital relation. Here, more than elsewhere, 
it is the duty of the man to diminish, so far as may be, the 
disadvantages under which the woman has to live. 

431. Of course these self-sacrifices, small and large, 
which a husband is called on to make for a wife are not 
without limit. The needful beneficence on the part of a 
husband should, however, err by excess rather than by 
defect. 

432. Marital beneficence should be reciprocal. Though 
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it is owed in chief measure by husband to wife, it is owed 
in large measure by wife to husband. 

433. Full beneficence in this relation is attained when 
each is solicitous about the claims of the other. The 
highest form can be reached only when each is anxious 
rather to make a sacrifice than to receive one. 



II. PAEENTAL BENEFICENCE. 

434. As parental conduct exemplifies beneficence more 
than other conduct, there is less need to emphasize it than 
certain restrictions upon it. 

435. Though the later stages of intellectual education 
may with advantage be consigned to teachers, its earlier 
stages, as well as the education of the emotions during all 
stages, devolve on parents. They may here be aided by 
others, but cannot properly be replaced by them. 

436. Parental beneficence too frequently prompts the 
giving of immediate happiness without due regard for re- 
mote happiness ; as in the everywhere recognized and con- 
demned system of '^ spoiling '' children. 

437. In few directions is parental beneficence more called 
for than in resisting the tendency which inevitably arises 
to distribute kindnesses to children unequally — to follow, 
that is, the amount of affection felt for each child. 

438. The most injurious kind of ill-regulated parental 
beneficence remains to be named. The desire that children 
when their parents die shall have enough to enable them to 
live without labour and anxiety. Due regard for the claims 
of the parent, of his fellow- citizens, and of society, should, 
however, conspire with a far-seeing beneficence in prevent- 
ing him from making his children independent. 



III. FILIAL BENEFICENCE. 

439. Though theoretically admitted by all, the obligation 
of child to parent has been but little felt, and is very in- 
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adequately felt still ; and there is even now a very inade- 
quate consciousness of £he duty of discharging it as far as 
possible. 

440. Insistence on filial obedience is a crying need ; and 
there is no saying in what way it is to be met. For we 
cannot expect it in adequate measure from the young, since 
the need for it implies their deficiency in the sentiment 
which makes it needful. 



IV. AIDINO THE SICK AND INJUEBD. 

441. Marital, parental, and filial beneficence severally 
dictate solicitous care of any member of the family who is 
suffering from illness, or from accident. It must, however, be 
borne in mind that those domestic invalids who make un- 
due demands should not receive unlimited attention. Often 
a whole household is subordinated to the exactions of a 
sickly member, and such tyranny must be resisted. 

442. Concerning that wider beneficence which expends 
itself in care for sick persons not belonging to the family, 
it is difficult to say anything definite. Each is rendered 
more or less special by the character of the patient and the 
circumstances; so that general propositions can scarcely 
find place. 

443. There can be no restraint on ministration to those 
who have met with accidents. A provident beneficence 
even suggests acquirement of the knowledge needful to assist 
sufferers before professional aid can be obtained. 



V. SUCCOUE TO THE ILL-USED AND THE ENDANGERED. 

444. The ethics of evolution emphasize that form of 
beneficence which risks injury to self in defending the weak 
against the strong. Since the highest individual nature, 
and the highest social type, cannot exist without a strength 
of sympathy which prompts such self-sacrificing benefi- 
cence. 
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445. While the injunction uttered by positive beneficence, 
to succour those who are endangered by the merciless 
powers of Nature, must be qualified so that there be some 
proportion between the degree of danger, and the ability to 
meet the danger, it must be further qualified by recog- 
nition of the collateral results, should the effort to yield the 
succour prove fatal. 

446. What is the obligation imposed by beneficence to 
rescue one who is drowning ? Nothing definite can be said, 
for the ability of the swimmer, the distance to be travelled, 
the relative value of the two lives, and other circumstances 
all vary. 

447. These questions are again exceeded in difficulty by 
those raised in the presence of probable death from fire. 
Ethics is dumb in the presence of so many conflicting 
requirements. 

448. The tradition of heroism is good for humanity. It 
serves to keep alive the hope of a higher humanity here- 
after. 



VI. PECUNIARY AID TO RELATIVES AND FRIENDS. 

449. The obligations of brothers and sisters to one 
another must be held as consequent not on their common 
origin, but on their bonds of sympathetic feeling — bonds 
made to vary in their strengths by differences of be- 
haviour, and which therefore generate different degrees of 
obligation. This must be seen before we ask how far 
positive beneficence requires brothers and sisters to yield 
one another pecuniary aid. For it negatives all claims 
having no other warrant than community of parentage, and 
only permits those prompted by true sympathy ; these, 
moreover, must be so limited as not to impoverish the lender. 

450. Respecting those who are more remotely related, or 
who are not related at all, much the same incentives and 
restraints may be alleged. If affection and fellow-feeling 
are the true prompters to needful monetary aids, then a 
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friend may have a stronger claim than a little-known re- 
lative. 

451. A far-seeing beneficence will in many cases decline, 
for the sake of the borrower, to furnish money, where a 
short-sighted beneficence would assent. 



VII. BELIEF OF THE POOR. 

452. We enter now upon the subject with which the 
conception of beneficence is chiefly identified in many 
minds. 

453. When we remember that beneficence, properly so- 
called, loses its quality when it is made compulsory — as in 
law-established relief — we shall be inclined to think that 
could the just claims of each member of the community as a 
part owner of the land be otherwise recognized, and bene- 
ficence wholly dissociated from governmental force, it would 
be far better. 

454. The evils of the present system of poor law relief 
are shown in many ways. Guardians do not administer 
public funds as economically as private persons would their 
own ; mischief is caused by the heavy taxation of those 
who are but just able to maintain themselves and their 
families ; and it is extravagant in the sense that a large part 
of the total fund raised goes to maintain the machinery of 
rate-collectors, workhouse masters, parish surgeons, etc. 

455. Less objectionable than administration of poor 
relief by a law-established and coercive organization, is 
its administration by privately-established and voluntary 
organizations — benevolent societies, mendicity societies, etc. 
"Less objectionable,^' but still objectionable, in some ways 
even more objectionable. For though the vitiating in- 
fluences of coercion are now avoided, those of proxy-dis- 
tribution remain. If we have not a machinery so rigid as 
that set up by the Poor Law, yet we have a machinery. 
The beneficiary is not brought in direct relation with the 
benefactor, but with an agent appointed by a number of 
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benefactors. The transaction, instead of being one whicli 
advantageously cultivates the moral nature on both sides, 
excludes culture of the moral nature as much as is practi- 
cable, and introduces a number of bad motives. 

456. Although individual beneficence often falls short of 
the requirements, runs to excesses, and is often wrongly 
directed, it must be admitted that it is the normal form of 
ministration to the poor ; and that, made more thoughtful and 
careful, as it would be if the entire responsibility of caring for 
the poor devolved upon it, it would go a long way towards 
meeting the needs ; especially as these would be diminished 
when there had been excluded the artificially generated 
poverty which surrounds us. 

457. May we not infer that when, instead of the re- 
sponsibility indirectly discharged through poor-law officers 
and mendicity societies, the responsibility fell directly on 
each of those having some spare means, each would see the 
necessity for inquiry, and criticism, and supervision : so in- 
creasing the aid given to the worthy, and restricting that 
given to the unworthy ? 

458. And here we are brought face to face with the 
greatest of the difficulties attendant on all methods of miti- 
gating distress. We come to that insoluble problem, how 
so to regulate our pecuniary beneficence as to avoid assisting 
the incapables and the degraded to multiply. 



VIII. SOCIAL BENEFICENCE. 

459. Such obligation to cultivate the society of our 
fellows as beneficence imposes, it imposes only on condi- 
tion that more pleasure than pain is caused. Social bene- 
ficence does not include participation in those kinds of 
social intercourse which lose the aim in the preparation, 
and the actuality in the show. Contrariwise, it enjoins 
unceasing resistance to a system which achieves pain while 
seeking pleasure. 

460. Social beneficence also enjoins intercourse between 
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those who hold superior, and thpse who hold inferior, social 
positions. Entertainments, garden parties to the town poor, 
and voluntary teaching, it alike approves. How to prevent 
these falling into settled observances accompanied by little 
kindness on the one side, or thanks on the other, it is, how- 
ever, difficult to see. 

461. In a degree far beyond what the mass of people 
conceive, their lives are vitiated by observance of the 
regulations imposed by an unseen social power. Some 
of which should be disobeyed. 

462. Naturally those first to be disobeyed concern dress. 
To be beautiful without manifest cost, elegant without 
manifest thought, is that which dress should achieve. 
Such attention to appearance as implies a certain respect for 
those around is proper ; and yet, not an attention which 
implies great anxiety about their opinions. 

463. Time, among women of the upper and middle ranks, 
is largely, and often mainly, spent in pursuit of the orna- 
mental. To make things look pretty seems to have become 
their chief end in life ; and they never ask whether there is 
any proper limit to 89sthetic gratifications. Social benefi- 
cence, however, enjoins efforts to diminish the sacrifice of 
use to appearance, and the accompanying expenditure of 
time, energy, and money, for secondary ends to the neglect 
of primary ends. 

464. There are various prescribed habits, and various 
social observances, which should be resisted, and modified 
or abolished, in the interests of men at large. Were 
everyone resolved to tell as few tacit lies as possible, social 
intercourse would be much healthier, and there would not 
be so many extravagant funerals, expensive wedding pre- 
sents, Christmas and Easter cards, etc., etc. 

465. It may be doubted whether, as measured by the 
effects on happiness, the rationalization of social observances 
is not an end more important than any other. A well- 
wisher to his species will unceasingly strive for the sim- 
plification of appliances and usages, with its resulting 

B s 
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decrease of the friction of life. Social beneficence here 
finds an object to be kept ever in view. 



IX. POLITICAL BENEFICENCE. 

466. For a &ee political organization to remain alive and 
healthy^ all its units must play their parts. Political bene- 
ficence includes this duty. 

467. When the system of status has passed into that of 
contract^ it becomes requisite that the system of contract 
shall be properly carried out. Were it not that in most 
cases the proximate hides from view the remote, men would 
see that in seeking a pure and efficient administration of 
justice, they are conducing to human happiness far more 
than in seeking the ends ordinarily classed as philan- 
thropic. 

468. One of the vices in English party-government, 
always manifest, is daily becoming more conspicuous — the 
dishonesty of candidates who profess what they do not 
believe, and promise to do that which they know ought not 
to be done : all to get support and to help their political 
leaders. In simple language they try to gain power by 
force of falsehood. The ethical dictum is clear. As origi- 
nating from ultimate laws of right conduct, benej&cence and 
veracity must go together ; and political beneficence will be 
shown by insisting on political veracity. 

469. Among the tasks enjoined by political beneficence 
are not only such general ones as enforcement of equitable 
laws made known to all, and sincerity of political conduct, 
but also the maintenance of pure and efficient administration. 
Political beneficence requires of each man that he shall take 
his share in seeing that political machinery, general and local, 
does its work properly. 

470. Political beneficence prompts an eternal vigilance, 
and must be ever ready to detect possible modes of corrup- 
tion ; ever ready to resist insignificant usurpations of power ; 
ever prepared to challenge transactions which in the smallest 
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way deviate from the proper order ; and ever ready to bear 
the odiam consequent on taking such courses. 



X. BENEFICENCE AT LABQE. 

471. After thus conceiving the sphere of beneficence, it 
becomes obvious that even more must be included in it — 
the incentives and restraints which should guide behaviour 
to those around. Here beneficence has the function of in- 
creasing the happiness of the less fortunate by raising them 
for the time being to the level of the more fortunate, and 
making them as much as possible forget the difference in 
position or in means. 

472. Sudden transformation being impossible, sudden 
fulfilment of the highest ethical requirements is impossible. 
Hence, the dictates of absolute ethics being kept before us 
as the ideal, we have little by little to mould the real into 
conformity with them, as fast as the nature of things 
permits. 

473. Those who, not content with that progress through 
small modifications which is alone permanent, hope to reach 
by immediate re-organization a high social state, practically 
assume the impossible — that the human mind can forthwith 
have its qualities so changed that its bad products will be 
replaced by good ones. 

474. In the meantime the chief temporary function of 
beneficence is to mitigate the sufferiugs accompanying the 
transition ; or rather, let us say, to ward off the superfluous 
sufferings. The miseries of re-adaptation are necessary; 
but there are accompanying unnecessary miseries which 
may with universal advantage be excluded. 

475. These self-sacrifices imposed by the transitional 
state, gradually diminishing, must eventually occupy but 
small spaces in life -, while the emotions which prompted 
them, ceasing to be the mitigators of misery, will become 
the multipliers of happiness. For sympathy causes partici- 
pation in pleasurable as well as painful feelings ; and as 
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these latter become less prevalent^ participation in pleasur- 
able feelings must be its almost exclusive effect. 

476. Experience shows even now that there may arise 
extreme interest in pursuing entirely unselfish ends ; and 
as time goes on, there will be more and more of those whose 
unselfish end will be the further evolution of humanity. 
Hereafter, the highest ambition of the beneficent will be to 
have a share in the '' making of Man.^' 



THE END. 
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Apoplexy, primitive ideas of, 
866-7, 386, 493. 

A posteriori beliefs, 674. 

Applause : and generosity, 661 ; 
social state, 699. 

Apple flowers, 142. 

Approbation, primitive love of, 
347. 

A priori beliefs, 674. 

ArachnidcB : development, 112 ; 
morphology, 118, 186 ; shapes, 
1466. 

Aristotle, origin of good and bad, 
620. 

Army {see Militancy). 

Articulata : development, 112 ; 
distribution, 114 ; morphology, 
136, 1466. 

Arts, The : integration, 89 ; 
heterogeneity, 42 ; definiteness, 
44, 46; eesthetio sentiments, 
886-7 ; and ethics, 664. 

Asexual genesis {see Genesis and 
Multiplication). 

Assimilation: compared to reason- 
ing, 73-4 ; organic growth, 79- 
82 ; adaptation, 89-91 ; differen- 
tiation of alimentary canal, 
160. 

Association : associability of feel- 
ings, 212-3 ; — of relations be- 
tween feelings, 213-4 ; physical 
aspect of law, 246-7. 

Astronomy : transformation of 
forces, 26, 27, 28 ; direction of 
motion, 29 ; rhythm, 82 ; inte- 
gration of evolution, 88; he- 
terogeneity, 40 ; definiteness, 
43; evolution and motions 
of solar system, 46-6 ; instabi- 
lity of homogeneous, 48; 
Saturn's rings, 48 ; eccentricity 
of orbits, 48 ; multiplication of 
effects, 60-1 ; segregation, 64 ; 
equilibration, 66; factors of 
organic evolution, 116, 117; 
correspondence of life and mind, 
220 ; primitive ideas, 864, 366. 

Asymmetrical defined, 138. 

Atavism, 97. 

Atoms : properties, 68 ; {see also 
Units). 



AXES—BOTANY, 
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Axes: morphology of phanero- 
gams, 129-84 ; gamogenetio and 
acfamogenetio, 144 ; neutral, 
147. 

Axillary hud development, 182, 
133. 

Axioms {see Reasoning). 

Bad {see Conduct). 

Badges and costumes : 440-2 ; 
prospect, 446. 

Baer, K. E. von: induction of, 
88-4, 112. 

Bat : fertility, 176 ; worship, 877. 

Bark, differentiation, 151. 

Beauty, sesthetic sentiments, 
885-7. 

Bees : genesis, 177 ; super-organic 
evolution, 841. 

Begoma, genesis, 88, 172. 

Belief, right to free, 581, 583. 

Beliefe : common groundwork, 8, 
4, 511 ; adapted to believers, 
15; theological conservatism, 
15 ; and progress, 16 ; respect- 
ing philosophy, 17; special 
creation hypo thesis, 107; evolu- 
tion hypothesis, 109 ; primi- 
tively rigid, 824, 825, 348 ; a 
priori and posteriori, 574. 

Bells, justice, 576. 

Beneficence: negative, 593-600; 
and justice, 593-4; positive, 
601-10; marital, 601-2; pa- 
rental, 602; filial, 602-3; to 
sick and injured, 603; to ill- 
used and endangered, 608-4; 
to relatives and friends, 604-5 ; 
to poor, 605-6 ; social, 606-8 ; 
political, 608-9 ; at large, 609- 
10. 

Benevolence of primitive man, 848. 

Benevolent societies, 605-6. 

Bentham, J., criticism on, 530-1, 
536-9. 

Bequest, right of, 579-80. 

Berkeley, Bishop : human know- 
ledge, 291-2 ; reasoning of, 298. 

Binary compounds, properties, 67. 

Biology: transfororiation of forces, 
27 ; direction of motion, 29-30 ; 
rhythm, 82-3; evolution and 



contained motion, 87 ; integra- 
tion of evolution, 88 ; heteroge- 
neity — , 40, 41 ; definiteness — , 
44 ; evolution and organic move- 
ments, 46; organic dissolution, 
59 ; instability of homogeneous, 
49; multiplication of effects, 
51-2; segregation, 54; equi- 
libration, 57; Data, 67-78; 
organic matter, 67-9; modifi- 
ability of organic matter, 69- 
71 ; motion of organisms, 72 ; 
scope, 77-8; growth, 79-82; 
inductions, 79-106; individu- 
ality, 91 ; genesis, 92-5 ; class- 
fication, 102-4; direct equili- 
bration, 119-20, 123-5; indi- 
rect—, 120-3, 123-5 ; relation to 
psychology, 199 ; to ethics, 521, 
522-4 {see also Life). 

Birds: genesis, 92, 176; brain, 
185, 191; blood heat, 186; 
animal worship, 876-9. 

Blame, restraints on, 598-9. 

Blood: rhythm of pulse, 82 ; inter- 
dependence of functions, 86; 
nervous actions, 191, 193, 196, 
197; nervous pulsation, 195; 
revivability of feelings, 210 ; — 
of relations between feelings, 
211 ; pleasure and pain, 249 ; 
insanity, 250 ; language of emo- 
tions, 827; offerings of, 370, 
871 ; mutilations, 429. 

Blushing, 827, 333. 

Body, perception of space, 274. 

Bone : vertebral development, 
147-8 ; differentiation, 162-8. 

Books as property, 578-9. 

Botany: transformation of forces, 
27; direction of motion, 29-80; 
rhythm of motion, 82 ; integra- 
tion of evolution, 88 ; heteroge- 
neity — , 40, 41 ; instability of 
homogeneous, 48; action of 
light, 70 ; motion of plants, 72 
waste and repair, 87 ; heredity 
95-8 ; self-fertilization, 100 
classification, 108 ; distribution 
104-6 ; homologous organs, 118 
useless parts, 118 ; direct equili- 
bration, 119-20 ; morphological 
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BOUGHS— CLASSIFICATION. 



oomposition of plants, 127-9, 

129-34. 
Boughs, as signs of peace, 425. 
Bow, the obeisance, 434. 
Brain : in animals, 185 ; structure, 

189 ; function, 190-2. 
Branches, shape of, 140-1, 145. 
Breath, primitive ideas of, 360. 
Bridge, compound quantitative 

reasoning, 254. 
Brothers, aid to, 604-5. 
Buds, development of axillary, 

132. 
Bulbils, development, 188. 
Burial : cave and house, 868, 369 ; 

burial and religious rites, 870, 

373; ecclesiastical systems as 

social bond, 503-5 ; burial places 

sacred, 504. 

Gapillaritt : organic matter, 89 ; 
wood formation, 154-6. 

Capital and employment, 590. 

Cartilage, development, 162-8. 

Catalepsy, primitive ideas of, 
856-7. 

Catalysis, in organic matter, 71. 

Causation: primitive ideas of, 
349-50, 865-6, 387; neglected 
by ethical schools, 519-21. 

Cause, hypothesis of first-, 7, 10- 
11. 

Caves, burial in, 363, 369. 

Cell: morphological unit, 88; 
evolution hypothesis, 109, 127- 
8 ; shapes of vegetal, 143 ; — of 
animal, 149 ; wood formation, 
155. 

Cerebrum and cerebellum : struc- 
ture, 189 ; function, 191, 243-4; 
origin of ideas, 245-6 ; phreno- 
logy, 246. 

Ceremony: in general, 423-6; 
primitiveness of, 424, 482, 445 ; 
not symbolic, 424 ; retrospect 
and prospect, 444-6. 

Chair, incomprehensibility of 
force, 9. 

Change : of habit in plants, 119 ; 
consciousness in general, 285, 
286,287 ; political organization, 
449-50. 



Character : right to, 579 ; forma- 
tion by State, 591. 

Chastity : primitive value of, 407 ; 
and social type, 557-8, 559. 

Chemistry : transformation of 
forces, 26, 27; evolution and 
contained motion, 86 ; integra- 
tion of evolution, 38 ; organic 
elements, 67-9 ; changes in or- 
ganic matter, 70-1; thermal 
reaction of organic matter, 71 ; 
organic development, 84 ; 
chemical units, 88; primitive 
atom, 250. 

Chief: power of, 456, 457 ; politi- 
cal heads, 458-61; as priest, 
499-500, 505-6 ; polytheism and 
monotheism, 501-2; and mili- 
tancy, 587. 

Children : traits of primitive, 850 ; 
ideas of life, 854 ; " of the Sun," 
382; interests of species and 
parents, 405-6 ; infanticide and 
wife stealing, 408 ; promiscuity, 
410; polyandry, 411; polygyny, 
412-3; monogamy, 414; law 
of immature, 417 ; status, 419- 
20, 422 ; care of parents, 422 ; 
a.ttitude of prayer, 435; thoughts 
of adults and, 495 ; priestly 
duties, 498; absolute ethics, 
541, 542 ; obedience, 554 ; pa- 
rental ethics, 566-7; right of 
bequest, 580 ; rights of, 583-4 ; 
blame of, 598; praise, 599; 
State duties, 588; parental 
beneficence, 602 ; filial benefi- 
cence, 602-3. 

China, second vdfe allowed, 498. 

Chlorophyll : action of light, 70 ; 
outer vegetal tissues, 158. 

Christian religion similar to other 
religions, 496. 

Church: ceremonial regulation, 
424 ; origin of revenues, 432 ; 
going to court and, 433; and 
State, 507. 

Civilization : heterogeneity of 
evolution, 41; altruistic senti- 
ments, 383-5 ; meaning of civi- 
lized, 448. 

Classification: 102-4; subjective 
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process, 73 ; scope of biology, 
77; arguments from, 110-1, 
123 ; Darwin on. 111 ; intelli- 
gence, 226 ; naming andrecogni- 
tion, 265-7; organic, 269, 276 ; 
of sequences, 286; of cognitions, 
300-1; of feelings and relations 
between feelings, 321 ; social, 
400-2, 404. 

Climate {see Meteorology). 

Clothes : obeisance of surrender, 
436, 441; primitively decora- 
tive, 441 ; fa&luDn, 444 ; politi- 
cal differentiation, 454. 

Coats of arms, 42, 441. 

CcBienterata : development, 82 ; 
classification, 103; secondary 
and tertiaiy aggregates, 134, 
135; shape, 145; tissue differen- 
tiation, 157-8. 

Coexistence, relations of: 284; 
relativity, 207-9; revivability, 
211; associability, 213-4 ; rela- 
tions of sequence, 229 ; quanti- 
tative reasoning, 257-8; per- 
ception of space, 275. 

Coextension : quantitative rea- 
soning, 257-8 ; relations of, 283. 

Cognition: limitation of, 10-13; 
dependent, 18 ; inconceivability 
of negation, 301-4. 

Cognitions (see Belations between 
feelings). 

Coherence of evolution, 38-40, 
47, 205. 

Coinage, State bungling, 589. 

Cointension, relations of, 282-3. 

Colloids: properties, 68, 69; 
muscle development, 164 ; 
genesis of nerves, 164, 240 ; — 
of simple nervoas systems, 240- 
1; — of compoand, 242-3; of 
doubly compound, 243-5. 

Colour: of flowers, 153-4; reviv- 
ability of feelings, 209 ; associ- 
ability of feelings, 212 ; percep- 
tion, 268-9; Berkeley on idea 
of; 291-2. 

Competition : and population, 
180-2 ; restraints on free, 594-5. 

Complexity, correspondeuce of 
life and mind, 222-4. 



Compulsoiy co-operation (see 
Militancy). 

Conceptions : legitimate and ille- 
gitimate, 5-6; creation hypo- 
tiiesis, 108; evolution hypo- 
thesis, 109; development of, 
323-5; primitive man and ab- 
stract, 324, 348. 

Conditioned and unconditioned. 
The, 14. 

Conduct : development of intelli- 
gence, 246-7 ; ego-altruistic 
sentiments, 331-3 ; love of ap- 
probation, 347 ; fear of dead and 
living, 388; ceremony, 423; 
political laws, 476-8 ; in general, 
515 ; evolution, 516-7 ; good 
and bad, 517-9 ; ways of judg- 
ing, 519-21 ; physical view, 521- 
2 ; biological — , 522-4 ; psycho- 
logical — , 525-7 ; sociological, 
527-9. 

Connature: quantitative reason- 
ing, 257-8; relations of, 
284-5. 

Connotation of words, 290-2. 

Consciousness: duration, 9; sub- 
stance, 9; definite and in- 
definite, 12; vivid and faint 
states, 19-20, 307-9, 309-11, 
311-2 ; rhytimiical changes, 
33; transformation of forces, 
27, 28; instability of homogene- 
ous, 49; perception of resis- 
tance, 279 ; relations of like- 
ness, 285; — of sequence, 286; in 
general, 286-7 ; results, 287-8 ; 
dynamics of, 306-7, 312 ; dif- 
ferentiation and integration o^ 
317 ; existence beyond, 319-20 ; 
social and individual, 391. 

Conservatism: advantageous, 15; 
and reform, 58; of ecclesiasti- 
cal institutions, 504, 508. 

Consultative bodies, 464-6. 

Conquest (see Militancy). 

Continuity of nervous action, 
192-3, 195. 

Contract : right of free, 580, 583 ; 
restraints on free, 595-6 ; regime 
of (see Industrialism). 

Conversational display, 597. 
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CONVULSIONS— DESPOTISM. 



ConYnlsioDS,priznitive ideas of, 866. 

Co-ordination : of nervous func- 
tions, 189-92 ; of data and in- 
ductions of psychology, 815-6 ; 
of syntheses, 816-7 ; of special 
analyses, 817-8; of general 
analyses, 818-9. 

Go-operation : of industrialism 
and militancy, 401, 421-2 ; 
political organization, 448-50, 
589, 590-1 ; blame, 598. 

Copyright and justice, 578-9. 

Corals, shape, 145. 

Correlatives, doctrine of, 515. 

Correspondence of life and mind : 
216 ; as direct and homogene- 
ous, 216-7 ; and heterogeneous, 
217 ; as extending in space, 
217-9; — in time, 219-20; — in 
speciality, 220-1 ; — in genera- 
lity, 221-2 ; — in complexity, 
222-4 ; co-ordination of corre- 
spondences, 224 ; integration, 
225 ; correspondences in their 
totality, 225-6 ; nervous deve- 
lopment and increase of, 817. 

Corpulence in Africa, 443. 

Costumes and badges: 440-2; pro- 
spect, 446. 

Cow-parsnip flowers, 143. 

Crab (see Crustacea). 

Creation, inconceivable, 6,(8^6 also 
Special creation hypothesis). 

Credulity of primitive man, 849. 

Cremation, idol- worship, 375. 

Criticism, primitive conceptions, 
824, 325, 348, 508. 

Crustacea ; segmentation, 113 ; 
distribution, 114; morphology, 
136 ; shapes, 145-6. 

Crystalloids, properties of, 68-9. 

Crystals : growth, 79 ; waste and 
repair, 88. 

Cube, transfigured realism and 
image of, 818. 

Culture, ethics of, 563-4, 567. 

Curiosity in primitive man, 350. 

Custom : political law, 476 ; ethi- 
cal ideas, 547. 

Dancing: rhythm, 83; hetero- 
geneity of evolution, 42. 



Darwin, Charles; on classifica- 
tion, 111 ; useless wings, 118 ; 
natural selection, 121. 

Darwin, Dr. Erasmus, organic 
evolution, 116. 

Dawn-worship, 882. 

Dead, The: locality of, 863-5; 
emotion excited by, 869, 888; 
offerings to deity and, 370-2; 
trophies and propitiation of, 
427 ; mutilations and — , 428-9 ; 
political forms and forces, 455- 
7; political laws, 476; eccle- 
siastical systems as social bond, 
508-5. 

Death: equilibration, 57; disso- 
lution, 59, 60 ; primitive ideas 
of, 857-9, 362, 863, 866-7, 
368, 386-7 ; multiplication and 
death-rate, 405. 

Decorations, 440-2. 

Deduction and induction, 261, 
264. 

Deer, growth and genesis, 174. 

Definiteness of evolution, 43-5, 
47, 205. 

Definition of life, 73-4, 74-5, 76-7. 

Deity : primitive morality, 332 ; 
offerings to dead and, 370-2; 
deities, 383-6, 387; "gods and 
men," 885, 387; primitive mean- 
ing, 439; apotheosized ancestor, 
494,500; polytheism and mono- 
theism, 501-2; ecclesiastical 
systems as social bond, 508-5 ; 
conduct, and pleasure of, 519. 

Delesseria, morphology, 128. 

Delirium, primitive ideas, 366. 

Demons : primitive ideas, 359-60, 
366, 368, 386 ; meaning, 368. 

Dendrohiwm, morphology, 131. 

Descend, primitively indefinite, 
880-881. 

Descent : political differentiation, 
454 ; political heads, 458-61. 

Desire : nervous action, 198 ; and 
prevision, 236. 

De&mdiacem: morphological units, 
127 ; shape, 139. 

Despotism : civilization, 461 ; 
major and minor governments, 
470. 
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Development : organic growth, 
80; varied modes, 82-3; in- 
crease of structure, 82-5 ; func- 
tional, 85-7 ; genesis, 94 ; direct 
and indirect, 112 ; problems of 
morphology, 126 ; physiologi- 
cal, 150-68 ; of liver, 161 ; of 
lung, 161-2 ; and genesis, 174- 
5 ; future human, 180-2 ; {see 
also Structure). 

Devil: meaning, 868; animal- 
worship, 877. 

Biatomacece : motion, 72 ; mor- 
phological units, 127 ; shape, 
139. 

Dicotyledons, growth, 132-3. 

Difference : thought involves, 11 ; 
consciousness of, 18-20; rela- 
tion of, 208 ; relativity of rela- 
tions between feelings, 208-9; 
revivability — , 211. 

Differentiation: of evolution, 40- 
3, 47 ; between vegetal tissues, 
151-2; between outer vegetal 
tissues, 162-4 ; — inner, 154-6 ; 
between outer and inner animal 
tissues, 157-8; among outer 
animal tissues, 168-60 ; — inner, 
160-6; physiological integration , 
165 ; of mental action, 288 ; of 
states of consciousness, 317 ; of 
object and subject, 320 ; politi- 
cal, 453-5; social, 476; eccle- 
siastical, 503. 

Diffusibility : of colloids and 
crystalloids, 68 ; and heat, 69. 

Digestion: tissue differentiation, 
161 ; nutrition, 563. 

Disease: rhythm, 83; multiplica- 
tion of effects, 51 ; heredity, 96, 
97; primitive ideas of, 366-7, 
871 ; egoism versus altruism, 
534 ; altruism versus egoism, 
535 ; altruism, 540 ; and ethics, 
561: communication of, and 
justice, 575 ; beneficence, 603. 

Discrimination and intelligence, 
593. 

Disestablishment and noncon- 
formity, 508. 

Disintegration : dissolution, 85, 
61 ; genesis, 93 ; family, 416-7. 



Dissolution: 59-60, 62; absorp- 
tion of motion and disintegra- 
tion of matter, 85, 61 ; genesis, 
94. 

Distinctness, realism and argu- 
ment from, 297-8. 

Distribution : 104-6, 111 ; argu- 
ments from, 114-5, 123 ; factors 
of organic evolution, 118. 

Distributing system, individual 
and social, 896-7, 404. 

Divination, 367-9, 386. 

Divine and superior, 884, 385, 
494. 

Division of labour : 86, 528-9 ; 
heterogeneity of evolution, 42 ; 
social, 390, 893, 896 ; status of 
women, 418 9; political or- 
ganization, 449. 

Dog licking the hand, 424. 

Domestic institutions : 405-22 ; 
retrospect and prospect, 421-2. 

Dreams : primitive ideas of, 865-6, 
386 ; suggest another life, 361, 
377, 387 ;— another world, 863 ; 
and fasting, 870. 

Dress: heterogeneity of evolution, 
43 ; primitively decorative, 441 ; 
fashion, 444 ; social beneficence, 
607. 

Drowning, succour from, 604. 

Drunkenness and social type, 
556-7, 559. 

Duels, revenge, 549. 

Duration {see Time). 

Duty, sense of: in primitive man, 
348 ; origin, 527 ; limits of State, 
588-92. 

Ears: trophies, 427; mutilations, 
429. 

Earth {see Geology, Land). 

Earthquakes, direction of, 29. 

Echmodermata, shapes of, 145. 

Echo, primitive ideas, 863. 

Ecclesiastical institutions : 492- 
512 ; differentiation, 475 ; eccle- 
siastical hierarchies, 502-3; con- 
servative, 504, 508 ; moral in- 
fluences, 508-9 ; retrospect and 
prospect, 509-10. 

Ecstacy, primitive ideas, 866-7. 
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Education : evil effects of present, 
179 ; and competition, 181. 

Efficiency and political organiza- 
tion, 450, 458, 459. 

Ego (see Subject). 

Egoism : sentiments of, 330-1 ; 
versus altruism, 533-4; trial 
and compromise, 536-9; con- 
ciliation, 539-41 ; ego-altruistic 
sentiments, 331-8. 

Egypt, priestly functions in, 498. 

Electricity : transformation of 
forces, 26 ; rhythm of, 32 ; in 
organic matter, 72. 

Embalming: 358; idol and fetich 
worship, 374-6. 

Embryology : definiteness of evo- 
lution, 44; heat and develop- 
ment, 51 ; scope of biology, 77, 
78 ; von Baer's induction, 83-4, 
112; arguments from, 111-3, 
123; osseous development, 148; 
lung development, 161-2. 

Emotions : transformation of 
forces, 27, 28; human evolution, 
180-2; nervous change, 197; 
composition of mind, 202-5 ; 
relativity, 206-7 ; revivability, 
209; associabiliiy, 212 ; and in- 
telligence, 235-7, 246-7, 249; 
sexual, 236; strength, 237; 
origin, 245-6 ; differentiation of 
subject and object, 309-11 ; 
classification, 322; language of, 
325-7, 332, 540-1; altruistic 
sentiments, 334; of primitive 
man, 346-8, 494; political in- 
stitutions, 447-8 ; guidance by, 
523. 

Employers : free contract, 596 ; 
blame, 598. 

Endogamy, 407-10. 

Endogens: morphology, 130-4; 
physiological integration, 156 ; 
growth and genesis, 174. 

Energy (see Force). 

England, political beneficence, 
6089. 

Enjoyment (see Pleasure). 

Ensign, development of, 441. 

ErUozoat self-fertilization, 101. 

Epidermis, differentiation, 158. 



Epilepsy, primitive idea of, 366. 

Equal and like, the words, 260, 
264. 

Equality (see Beasoning). 

Equilibration : 55-8, 62 ; growth, 
81 ; genesis, 94-5, 100-2, 178-9 ; 
direct, 119-20 ; indirect, 120-3 ; 
vegetal differentiation, 151, 153- 
4, 156 ; differentiation of ani- 
mal tissues, 158-60, 160-5; 
physiological integration, 167; 
summary of physiological de- 
velopment, 168; species main- 
tenance, 170 ; human popula- 
tion, 180-2 ; nervous evolution, 
251-2. 

Equivalence of Forces (see Forces).. 

Ethics : moral influence of priest- 
hoods, 508-9 ; data of, 515-44 ; 
ideal humanity, 522 ; absolute 
and relative, 541-3 ; scope, 543- 
4; inductions of, 545-59; and 
religion, 545 ; confusion of 
thought, 545-6 ; ethical ideas 
and sentiments, 546-7; pro- 
ethical, 547; summary of in- 
ductions, 558-9; of individual 
life, 560-8; integration, 660; 
health, 561 ; of social life — ne- 
gative beneficence, 593-600; po- 
sitive beneficence, 601-10; ab- 
solute, and beneficence, 609-10 ; 
(see also Conduct). 

Evolution : integration of matter 
and dissipation of motion, 35, 
61 ; simple and compound, 36- 
7 ; quantity of contained mo- 
tion, 36; integration of, 38-40, 
61, 660; heterogeneity, 40-3, 47, 
61; definiteness, 43-5, 47 ; meta- 
morphoses of retained motion, 
45-7 ; final definition, 47 ; in- 
terpretation, 47; and persis- 
tence of force, 47 ; instability of 
homogeneous, 47, 50, 62; multi- 
plication of eflects, 50-3, 62 ; 
segregation, 53-5, 62 ; equilibra- 
tion, 55-8; dissolution, 59-60, 
62; summary, 61-3 ; properties 
of organic matter, 69 ; defini- 
tion of life, 76-7 ; growth, 79 ; 
von Baer*s induction, 83-4, 112 ; 
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organic development, 83-5 ; 
function, 85-7; individuality, 
91 ; genesis, 92-5, 100-2, 178-9, 
405-6; genesis, heredi^, and 
variation, 101-2 ; physiologi- 
cal units, 102 ; of life, 107-25 ; 
general aspects of the hypo- 
thesis, 109-10, 123 ; arguments 
from classification, 110-1, 123 ; 
— from embryology, 111-2, 123; 

— from morphology, 113, 123; 

— from distribution, 114-5, 123; 
direct and indirect develop- 
ment, 112 ; organic, how caused, 
115-6, 124 ; de Maillet on, 115; 
E. Darwin on, 116; Lamarck 
on, 116; external factors, 116-7; 
internal — ,117-9; convergence 
of evidences, with table, 123-5 ; 
simultaneous changes of, 123; 
development of organisms, 125 ; 
problems of morphology, 126-7; 
cell-doctrine, 127-8; morpho- 
logy of plants, 127-9, 129-34; 
of individual and race, 171 ; 
human population, 180-2 ; ner- 
vous, and motion, 186 ; nervous 
structure, 186-9; — function, 
189-92; mental and general, 
205 ; pleasure and pain, 214-5 ; 
life and mind as correspondence, 
216 ; mental, and redistribution 
of matter and motion, 239 ; ma- 
terialism and spiritualism, 251- 
2; perception of space, 274-5; 
doctrine of space and time, 295 ; 
representativeness of mental, 
323; language of emotions, 327; 
assthetic, 337 ; super-organic, 
341; social, and conditions, 
344 ; retrogression, 350-1 ; pri- 
mitive theory of things, 887 ; 
social growth, 392; abridged 
social, 393 ; social classification, 
400-2, 404 ; general and social, 
404 ; primitive relations of the 
sexes, 406-7 ; domestic, 421-2 ; 
ceremonial, 444-5 ; of political 
laws, 478; political retrospect 
and prospect, 489-92 ; of eccle- 
siastical institutions, 509-10 ; 
religious ideas and sentiments, 



510-2; of conduct, 516-7; abso- 
lute and relative ethics, 541-3. 

Exactness, primitive ideas, 324, 
325, 348. 

Exchange, right of free, 580. 

Executive systems, 474-6. 

Existence: a continued manifes- 
tation, 19 ; developed concep- 
tion of object, 311-2. 

Exogamy, 407-10. 

Exogens: development, 82 ; mor- 
phology, 130-4 ; physiological 
integration, 156; growth and 
genesis, 174. 

Exorcism, 367-9, 386, 497. 

Experience hypothesis: instinct 
and reason, 234 ; cognition and 
emotion, 237 ; perception of 
space, 275. 

Expenditure : growth, 79-81 ; 
genesis, 175-6, 179-80. 

Explanation, limited, 10, 512. 

Fagtobs: external, of organic evo- 
lution, 116-7 ; internal, 117-9 ; 
co-operation, 123-5; of mor- 
phology, 127 ; of organic multi- 
plication, 170-1; of sociology, 
841 ; — external, 342-4 ; — in- 
ternal, 845. 

Fainting, primitive ideas, 856. 

Family, The: 414-8; poHtical 
governing agencies, 470-1 ; the 
gild, 471 ; growth of altruism, 
540 ; absolute and relative 
ethics, 541, 542. 

Fasting, 367, 369-72. 

Fashion, 444. 

Father and God, S3monymous, 
439. 

Fatness and fertility, 177. 

Fauna, social factor, 342, 843, 
844 ; {see also Animals). 

Feathers, homologies, 159. 

Feelings: nervous changes, 195- 
8; vivid and faint, 198; unit, 
201 ; composition of mind, 202- 
5; relativity, 205-7, 248, 815, 
532; revivabiHty, 20910, 315; 
associability, 212-3, 309, 315; 
pleasure and pain, 214-5 ; and 
intelligence, 285-7 ; and will^ 
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288; genesis of doubly- com- 
pound nervous systems, 243; 
conduct and development, 247 ; 
and nervous change, 816; classi- 
fication, 821-8 ; political forms 
and forces, 457 ; psychological 
view of conduct, 525-7; present- 
ative and representative, 588. 

Females (see Wives and Women). 

Fertility {see Genesis and Multi- 
plication). 

Feet : trophies, 427 ; of Chinese 
ladies 448 

Fetich worship, 874-6, 886, 494. 

Figures, derivation of, 42. 

Fiji: faneral and religious rites, 
"870-1 ; gods, 362, 385. 

Fine Arts, (see Arts). 

Fingers, mutilations, 428. 

Fire : funeral and religious rites, 
368, 871 ; succour from, 604. 

Fishes : direct equilibration, 120 ; 
brain, 185 ; animal- worship, 
876-9. 

Flag, development, 441. 

Flattery, restraints on, 599. 

Flora: social factor, 842,348; (see 
also Botany and Plants). 

Flowers : shapes, 142-8 ; colours, 
153-4. 

Food : equilibration and quantity 
of, 57 ; organic growth, 80-1 ; 
function, 85 ; adaptation, 89- 
91 ; shapes of plants, 148-4 ; 
colours of flowers, 154 ; differ- 
entiation of inner animal tis- 
sues, 160-1; genesis of com- 
pound nervous system, 242 ; of 
primitive man, 345 ; irritability 
from hunger, 847 ; for the dead, 
358, 368, 369, 370, 494 ; divina- 
tion, 867; polyandry, 411; 
development of presents, 431-2 ; 
militancy, 454 ; political differ- 
entiation, 454; relativity of 
feelings, 582; absolute ethics, 
541; temperance, 556-7, 558; 
ethics of nutrition, 562-8. 

Force: consciousness of space, 
time, etc., 21-2; ultimate of 
ultimates, 22 ; indestructibility 
of matter, 23; continuity of 



motion, 24 ; growth and ex- 
penditure, 80 ; division of func- 
tion, 85; summary of evolution, 
61-8 ; perception of resistance, 
279-80 ; Persistence of, (see Per- 
sistence of Force). 

Forces : persistence of relations 
amoDg, 25-6, 61 ; uniformity of 
law, 25, 61 ; transformation and 
equivalence of, 26-8, 61, 73 ; of 
attraction and repulsion, 28-9 ; 
universal co-existence of antago- 
nistic, 84; orgsmic redistribu- 
tion, 86; effective and non- 
effective, 47 ; multiplication of 
effects, 50-3 ; segregation, 58-5, 
62, 67; equilibration, 55-8; 
dissolution, 60; action on or- 
ganic matter, 69-71; reaction 
of organic matter, 71-8 ; shapes 
of pliuits, 138-40 ; — branches, 
140, 145 ; — leaves, 141 ; — 
flowers, 142-3; — cells, 148; 
problem of physiology, 150. 

Foresight of primitive man, 824, 
848. 

Forms of address: 437-8, 440; 
prospect, 446. 

Fossils (see Palasontology). 

Fowl: genesis and growth, 174; 
and expenditure, 175, 176 ; hu- 
manity, 552. 

Free institutions in Bome, 462. 

Friction, differentiation of animal 
tissues, 158, 159. 

Friends, aid to, 604-5. 

Fud: morphology, 128; tissue 
differentiation, 152. 

Function : 85-7 ; evolution of, 
46; scope of biology, 77 
and structure, 77, 121, 126 
waste and repair, 87; adapta 
tion, 89-91; heredity, 96-8 
variation, 98-100; classification 
104 ; suppression of organs. 111 
astronomical rhythms, 116 
problem of physiology, 150 
nervous, and structures, 245-6 
— and physiological conditions 
247-50; social, 889-90, 898-4 
402-4 ; of parents and State 
417 ; social structures, 468 
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conduct, 522-4 ; relatiTity of 
pleasure, 531-3 ; {see also Phy- 
siology). 

Funends : rites of primitive man, 
357-9 ; ecclesiastical systems as 
social bond, 503-5 ; social bene- 
ficence, 607. 

Fungi .* dcTelopment, 82 ; tissue 
difEerentiation, 152 ; physio- 
logical integration, 156; growth 
and genesis, 173. 

Gamogenesis: 92-5,100-2; nutri- 
tion, 176-7. 

Generality : correspondence of 
life and mind, 221-2. 

Generalization : character, 225, 
265; experience hypothesis, 234. 

Generosity: 334; and social type, 
551-2, 558 ; and justice, 594. 

Genesis : 92-5 ; scope of biology, 
77-8 ; individuality, 91 ; here- 
dity, 97; variation, 99; heredity 
and variation, 100-2; indirect 
equilibration, 122 ; integration, 
170-1; individuation, 171-2, 
172-3, 178-9, 180-2, 405-6; 
growth and asexual, 172-3 ; — 
and sexual, 173-4; develop- 
ment, 174-5 ; expenditure, 175- 
6 ; nutrition, 176-7 ; speciaUties 
of these relations, 177-8; evo- 
lution, 178 ; {see also Multipli- 
cation). 

Genus: indefinite value, 103, 
110 ; distribution, 106. 

Geology: transformation offerees, 
27; direction of motion, 29; 
rhythm — , 32; integration of 
evolution, 38 ; heterogeneity, 
— , 40, 41 ; definiteness — , 44 ; 
evolution and terrestrial move- 
ments, 46 ; instability of homo- 
geneous, 48 ; multiplication of 
effects ^1» segregation, 54; 
equilibration, 56-7 ; dissolution, 
59, 115; distribution, 105-6; 
evolution hypothetis, 109 ; fac- 
tors of organic evolution, 117. 

Geometry: compound quantita- 
tive reasoning, 254, 255; im- 
perfect and simple — , 256. 



Grermans, The: heredity, 97; 
militancy, 484, 549. 

Ghost: primitive ideas of^ 359- 
60, 365, 368, 375, 386, 493-7, 499; 
meaning, 368; idol and fetich 
worship, 373-5, 386; trophies, 
427 ; political heads, 459 ; — 
laws, 476. 

Gift, right of; 579-80; {see also 
Presents). 

Gild, governing a^[ency of; 471. 

Qod {see Deity). 

Grood, absolute and relative, 447. 

Good-bye, derivation of; 39. 

Government: opinions concern- 
ing, 3 ; terresizial and celestial, 
15 ; of ceremony, 423 ; power of, 
456 ; political rights, 584-5 ; and 
militancy, 587 ; political bene- 
ficence, 608-9 ; {see also Political 
institutions). 

Graham, T., on colloids and crys- 
talloids, 68. 

Gratification {see Pleasure). 

Gratuities, restraints on, 596-7. 

Greatest happiness principle, 530- 
1,536-9. 

Greeks : deities of; 385,553 ; State 
duties, 588. 

Gregariousness : of animals, 827- 
30 ; and justice, 570. 

Grouse, growth and genesis, 174. 

Growth: 79-82, 84; genesis, 94- 
5, 100-2 ; problem of morpho- 
logy, 126; morphology of 
phanerogams, 129-34 ; endo- 
genous and exogenouft, 132-4; 
shapes of plants, 138-40; — 
of branches, 140-1 ; — of leaves, 
141 ; — of flowers, 142-3 ; — 
of cells, 143 ; helical, in plants, 
144; morphological differenti- 
ation in animals, 146 ; of dif- 
ferentiated tissues, 165 ; asexual 
genesis, 172-3 ; sexual genesis, 
173-4; future human, 180-2 ; of 
primitive man, 346 ; social, 389, 
391-2, 404, 450. 

Habit: fixity in primitive man, 

348. 
Hair : homologies, 159 ; develop- 
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ment of vihrisscs, 159 ; offering 
of, 359, 370 ; trophy, 427 ; mu- 
tilation, 429, 430. 

Hamilton, Sir W. : propositions, 
294 ; reasoning, 295 ; incon- 
ceivability, 303-4 ; realism, 312. 

Hands : heredity and size, 97,443 ; 
trophies, 427 ; mutilations, 428 ; 
obeisance of binding, 435 ; 
origin of shaking, 436. 

Happiness (see Pleasure). 

Hardiness of primitive man, 
350. 

Harvests, transformation of forces, 
28. 

Hat, obeisance of removal, 436. 

Hawthorn flowers, 142. 

Heads, trophies, 426-7. 

Health: primitive ideas of sick- 
ness, 357 ; and ethics, 561. 

Hearing : development of, 217-9 ; 
aesthetic sentiments, 336. 

Heart : interdependence of func- 
tions, 86 ; development, 162 ; 
primitive ideas, 360; {see also 
Vascular System). 

Heat: transformation of, 26, 27, 
28 ; rhythm, 32 ; embryo devel- 
opment, 51 ; multiplication of 
effects, 51 ; organic dissolution, 
59; redistribution of organic 
. matter, 69-70, 71 ; reaction of 
organic matter, 71 ; organic 
development, 84; waste and 
repair, 87 ; direct equilibration, 
120; genesis, 175; nervous 
action, 192, 196; relativity of 
feelings, 206; perception of, 
268-9 ; Berkeley on subjectivity 
of, 293 ; social life, 343. 

Heaven, primitive ideas, 364, 
382. 

Hebrews, The : ideas of other self, 
359 ; conception of deity, 385 : 
polygyny, 412 ; servant and 
slave, 437. 

Hedonism, Sidgwick on, 529-30. 

Height, class distinctions, 442-3. 

Heracleum flowers, 143. 

Heraldic badges, 441. 

Heredity : 95-8 ; genesis and varia- 
tion, 100-2 ; problem of mor- 



phology, 127 ; —of physiology, 
150 ; differentiation of vegetal 
tissues, 151, 152 ; wood forma- 
tion, 156 ; differentiation of 
inner animal tissue8,160-5 ;lung 
development, 161 ; instinct,231; 
genesis of compound nervous 
systems, 242 : perception of 
space, 274, 295 ; — of time, 
277, 295 ; universal postulate, 
303 ; social metamorphoses, 
403 ; political organization,450; 
egoism versus altruism, 533-4. 

Hermaphrodism, 100. 

Heroism, good, 604. 

Hetairism, 410. 

Heterogeneity: of evolution, 40-3; 
47, 61 ; segregation, 53-5 ; limit 
to, 56; morphological differ- 
entiation in plants, 138; of 
mental evolution, 205 ; social 
growth, 392, 396-7. 

Heterogenesis, 92-5. 

Hierarchies, ecclesiastical, 50-3. 

Hinton, J., vegetal growth, 30. 

Histology, shapes of cells, 149. 

Hobbes, T., origin of good and 
bad, 520. 

Hobbies, relativity of pleasures, 
532. 

Holidays, ethics of, 562. 

Hollyhock flowers, 142. 

Homogeneous, Instability of {see 
Instability of the Homoge- 
neous). 

Homogenesis: 92-5,100-2; in mol- 
luscs and vertebrates, 137. 

Honesty, and social type, 549, 
558. 

Hooker, Sir J. D., vegetal struc- 
ture, 157. 

Humanity, social type, 552-3, 
558. 

Hume, D. : words, 292 ; reason- 
ing, 293-4 ; realism, 312. 

Hunger: emotional effect, 347. 

Huxley, T. H. : life and organiza- 
tion, 85 ; classification, 103 ; 
animal tissues, 158. 

Hydra : repair in, 87 ; morpho- 
logy, 134, 136 ; differentiation 
of tissues, 158; physiological 
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integration, 166; genesis and 
development, 175 ; genesis and 
nutrition , 176 ; gen esis of simple 
nervous systems, 240, 241. 

Hydrozoa ; development, 82 ; 
genesis, 93 ; morphology, 137. 

Hysteria, primitive ideas of, 366. 

Ideal, the ethical, 541-3. 

Idealism : substance of mind, 200 ; 
language, 292 ; priority of rea- 
lism, 296-7 ; and simplicity, 
297 ; and distinctness, 297-8 ; 
corroUaries of universal postu- 
late, 305-6. 

Ideas : ultimate religious, 5-7, 20 ; 
ultimate scientific, 8-10, 20 ; 
composition of mind, 204; gene- 
sis of doubly compound nervous 
systems, 243 ; origin, 245-6 ; 
Berkeley on, 291-2 ; Hume, 
292 ; ideas of sensations, and 
sensations, 297-8 ; of animate 
and inanimate, 354-5 ; of primi- 
tive man ; {see Primitive man). 

Idol-worship, 374-6, 386, 494. 

Imagination: in primitive man, 
324-5, 349, 350; reminiscent 
and constructive, 325. 

Imitativeness : of primitive man, 
349; of fashion, 444. 

Impressibilities and activities of 
organisms, 222-4, 225. 

Improvidence: of primitive man, 
347 ; and marriage, 565, 567. 

Impulsiveness of primitive man, 
346. 

Incest, common among primitive 
men, 407. 

Income and presents, 431. 

Inconceivable and incredible, 
meaning of, 302. 

Incubi, belief in, 495. 

Individuality. 91. 

Individuation and genesis, 171-2, 
172-3, 178-9, 180-2, 405-6. 

Indra, myth of, 383. 

Induction and deduction, 261, 
264. 

Industrialism: social sustaining 
system, 395-6,404; traits, 401- 
2, 403, 421-2, 435-9, 484 ; mono- 



gamy, 414 ; status of women, 
418 ; — of children, 420; trophy 
taking, 428 ; mutilations, 430 ; 
presents, 433 ; visits, 434 ; obei- 
sances, 437 ; forms of address, 
438, 440 ; badges and costumes, 
442; farther class distinc- 
tions, 443 ; fashion, 444 ; cere- 
mony in general, 445 ; political 
integration, 452 ; — differentia- 
tion, 453-5 ; compound politi- 
cal heads, 461-4 ; consultative 
bodies, 464-6 ; representative 
bodies, 466-8; local governing 
agencies,472 ; miUtary systems, 
472-3 ; judicial and executive 
systems, 474-6; laws, 476-8 
property, 478-80 ; revenue, 481 
2 ; political retrospect and pro 
spect, 489-92 ; church and state 
507 ; nonconformity, 508 
moral influence of priests, 509 
sociological view of conduct 
528 ; aggression, 548, 558 
robbery, 549, 558; honesty 
549, 558; revenge, 550, 558 
justice, 650-1, 558 ; generosity 
651-2, 658; humanity, 552-3 
658 ; veracity, 563-4, 558, 659 
obedience, 554-5,559 ; industry 
655-6 ; temperance, 556-7, 559 
chastity, 557-8, 569 ; sentiment 
of justice, 571; formula of 
justice, 673-4 ; State con- 
stitution, 685-6 ; State duties, 
591. 

Industry : social type, 555-6; ethics 
of, 561 ; right to free, 680-1. 

Inequations, reasoning of, 256. 

Infanticide and wife stealing, 
408. 

Infinite, The : conception, 7, 10- 
13, 34. 

Infusoria, shape of, 144. 

Inheritance (see Heredity). 

Insanity: heredity, 96; physio- 
logical conditions, 250 ; primi- 
tive ideas, 366. 

Insects : integration of evolution, 
38 ; development, 112 ; useless 
parts, 113 ; segmentation, 113 ; 
morphology, 136 ; shapes of 
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flowers, 142 ; oolours — , 158-4 ; 
genesis, 177 ; super - organio 
evolution, 341 ; social effects, 
844 ; mimiory, 852. 

Insensibility, primitive ideas of, 
856-7. 

Inspiration, 867-9. 

Instability of the Homogeneous : 
47-50, 62 ; variation, 99 ; factors 
of evolution, 118 ; physiological 
development, 167-8 ; compound 
nervous systems, 242 ; priestly 
functions, 498. 

Instinct: 281-2; development of 
intelligence, 247 ; reasoning, 
287. 

Integration : of evolution, 85, 88- 
40, 47, 61, 560; segregation, 
58-5 ; genesis, 93, 170-1 ; phy- 
siological in plants, 156-7 ; — 
animals, 165-7 ; mental de- 
velopment, 205 ; of states of 
consciousness, 288, 317 ; social, 
848, 891, 393-4 ; political, 450- 
8 ; ecclesiastical, 503. 

Intelligence : instability of homo- 
geneous, 49 ; human evolution, 
180-2 ; correspondence of life 
and mind, 226 ; nature, 227-8 ; 
law, 228-9; growth, 230; re- 
flex action, 230-1 ; and feelings, 
235-7, 249; automatic actions 
and development of, 247 ; rela- 
tions of likeness, 285 ; assimila- 
tion of, 287 ; associability of 
feelings, 309 ; unity of composi- 
tion, 817 ; sympathy, 829 ; and 
discrimination, 593. 

Interbreeding, effects of, 101. 

Intoxication and social type, 
556-7, 559. 

Intuition {see Beasoning). 

Intuitionists : good and bad con- 
duct, 518 ; knowledge of caus- 
ation, 520. 

Inventions: right to, 578; free 
competition, 595. 

Isomerism: binary compounds, 
67 ; ternary, 68 ; quaternary, 
68 ; nerve and muscle develop- 
ment, 164; nervous structure, 
187, 190 ; action, 192-8, 198-5. 



Jaws : indirect equilibration, 122; 
trophies, 426, 427 ; mutilations, 
429. 

Judicial systems, 474-6. 

Jungermavynmcem, aggregation in, 
129. 

Justice: sentiment of, 828, 884; 
judicial systems, 474-6 ; indus- 
trialism, 486, 488 ; priestly ad- 
ministration, 506 ; altruism 
versus egoism, 585; scope of, 
ethics, 544 ; and social type, 
550-1, 558 ; and sympathy, 551, 
558 ; principles of ethics, 569- 
92; sub-human,569-70; human, 
570-1 ; sentiment, 571-2 ; idea, 
572-8 ; formula, 573, 582 ; its 
authority, 573-4 ; and mili- 
tancy, 587 ; State duties, 588 ; 
and beneflcence, 593-4. 

Kant, I., space and time, 275, 
276-7, 294-5. 

Kings : political heads, 458-61 ; 
consultative bodies, 465; re- 
presentative bodies, 466-8, 469 ; 
military systems, 472-8 ; judi- 
cial systems, 474-6; (see also 
Chief). 

Kinship : maternal and paternal, 
410 ; polygyny, 418 ; Maine 
on, 415; political differentia- 
tion, 454 ; political heads, 459. 

Kissing : ceremonial, 425 : obei- 
sance, 486. 

Kneeling, obeisance, 484. 

Knowable, The, 17-68. 

Knowledge : transcended by 
thought, 4; relativity of all, 
10-13, 23, 25; deflnition of 
science and philosophy, 18, 61 ; 
scientific, 45 ; nature, 289. 

Laboub : biological view of con- 
duct, 523 ; relative ethics, 542 ; 
sentiments about, 555-6, 558 ; 
(see also Division of labour. 
Industry). 

Lamarck, J. de M., organic evo- 
lution, 116. 

LamelUbranchdataj shape, 146. 

Land : militancy and ownership. 
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454; property in, 479; right 
to, 576. 

Langnage : integration, 89 ; hete- 
rogeneity, 42 ; definiteness, 44 ; 
correspondence of life and 
mind, 223 ; naming and reason- 
ing, 266 ; metaphysical, 290-2 ; 
idealism and scepticism, 292 ; 
of emotions, 325-7, 332, 540-1 ; 
primitive ideas of other self^ 
360; word sapematoral, 365; 
primitive, and property, 376; 
animal-worship, 377-8; descent 
and emergence, 380,381 ; plant- 
worship, 380 ; Nature- worship, 
381-3; social discreteness, 390; 
forms of address, 437-8 ; titles, 
438-40; primitive meaning of 
God, 439. 

Latiom, compound political heads 
in, 462. 

Laughter, direction of motion, 30. 

Law : progress of science, 13 ; 
uniformity of^ 25, 61 ; of mo- 
tion, 28-31 ; of redistribution of 
matter and motion, 34, 35, 61 ; 
of association, 213, 246-7; of 
intelligence, 228-9 ; primitive 
conception of^ 324, 348; of 
mature and immature, 417 ; 
political laws, 476-8 ; origin of 
good and bad, 520 ; obedience 
to, 547 ; of sub-human justice, 
569-70 ; of equal freedom, 573, 
582; Laws of multiplication; 
{see also Multiplication). 

Leaves : direct equilibration, 120 ; 
simple and compound, 129-34 ; 
homologies, 130 ; distribution 
and size, 140 ; shape, 141 ; 
differentiation of tissues, 151, 
163. 

Lepidostevs, direct equilibration, 
120. 

Liberty, egoistic sentiments, 331. 

Lichens, development, 82, 128. 

Life: relativity of knowledge, 
11; rhythmical, 33, 194; dis- 
solution, 60 ; proximate defini- 
tion, 73-4 ; complete definition, 
74-5 ; varies as correspondence, 
75-7; perfect, 76; definitions 



of evolution and, 76-7; indi- 
viduality, 91 ; of a species, 102 ; 
evolution of^ 107-25; human 
population in the future, 180-2 ; 
pleasure and pain, 214-5, 522-4; 
and mind as correspondence, 
216; correspondence as direct 
and homogeneous, 216-7 ; — 
and heterogeneous, 217 ; — as 
extending in space, 217-9 ; — 
in time, 219-20; — in speciality, 
220-1 ; — in generality, 221-2 ; 
— in complexity, 222-4; co- 
ordination of correspondences, 
224 ; integration — , 225 ; — in 
their totality, 225-6 ; law of 
int^igence, 228-9 ; generaliza- 
tions of psychology and physio- 
logy, 288; psychical and physi- 
cal, 317 ; aesthetic sentiments, 
335-7 ; primitive ideas of, 354-5, 
361-3, 387, 493-4, 498 ; animal 
and social, 389-391, 404 ; and 
organization, 894 ; evolution of 
conduct, 516-7; good conduct, 
517-9; ways of judging con- 
duct, 520; physical view of 
coDduct, 521-2 ; biological — , 
522-4 ; psychological — , 625-7 ; 
sociological — , 627-9 ; egoism 
versus altruism, 633-4; altru- 
ism versus egoism, 584-6 ; trial 
and compromise, 536-9 ; abso- 
lute ethics, 541-3 ; ethics of in- 
dividual, 560-8 ; activity of, 
561 ; (see also Biology). 

Light : transformation of, 26, 27, 
28 ; rhythm, 32 ; action on or- 
ganic matter, 70; reaction of 
organic matter, 72; morphology 
of plants, 131-3, 138 ; size of 
leaves, 140 ; shape — , 141 ; 
helical growth in plants, 144; 
differentiation among outer ve- 
getal tissues, 162-3 ; visual 
development, 159-60; rudiment- 
ary vision, 242 ; perception of, 
268-9; Berkeley on, 291-2; 
right to, 576. 

Like and equal, the words, 260, 
264. 

Likeness: thought involves, 11; 
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data of philosophy, 18-20 ; re- 
lations of, 285. 

Literature : integration, 40 ; he- 
terogeneity, 43 ; definiteness, 
45 ; generosity, 551 ; humanity, 
553 ; veracity, 553 ; and ethics, 
565 ; right of property, 578-9. 

Liver differentiation, 161. 

Loach, lung development, 161. 

Local governing agencies, 470-2. 

Locomotive engine : effects of, 52 ; 
fire and steam, 584. 

Logic {see Reasoning). 

Longevity and degree of life, 76. 

Loyality: visits, 433, 444; mili- 
tancy, 485 ; industrialism, 489. 

Lung, differentiation, 161-2. 

McLennan, J. F., exogamy and 
endogamy, 407-10. 

Magnetism, transformation, 26. 

Maillet, B. de, organic evolution, 
115. 

Maine, Sir H., the family, 415-8. 

Males, kinship through, 459. 

Marmnalia: embryology, 44; von 
Baer's induction, 83-4, 112; 
waste and repair, 87 ; genesis, 
92, 406; fertility, 176; brain, 
185 ; animal- worship, 376-9 ; 
integration, 394. 

Man: evolution and degree of 
life, 76 ; parasites, 108 ; genesis 
and development, 175; multi- 
plication, 179-80 ; size of races, 
180 ; future population, 180-2 ; 
nervous system, 186-6 ; — 
structure, 188 ; — functions, 
190-92 ; cerebrum, 191. 

Manifestations, the vivid and 
faint, 19-20, 22, 367-9. 

Mansel, H. L., conception of ab- 
solute and Infinite, 7. 

Maps, correspondence of life and 
mind, 218. 

Ma/rchantia growth, 49. 

Marriage : interbreeding, 101 ; 
primitive, 406-7; form of cap- 
ture, 409 ; egoism versus altru- 
ism, 534 ; ethics of, 565-6 ; im- 
provident, 566 ; rights of women, 
583. 



Materialism : spiritualism, 63 ; 
nervous evolution, 251-2. 

Mathematics: compound quanti- 
tative reasoning, 254 ; axioms, 
301 ; and reasoning, 558. 

Matter : incomprehensible, 8 ; 
consciousness of^ 21, 28, 207; 
indestructibility, 22-3; creation 
and annihilation, 23; law of 
redistribution, 34, 36, 61 ; evo- 
lution and dissolution, 85, 61 ; 
integration of evolution, 38-40, 
47; heterogeneity — , 43, 47; 
definiteness — , 45, 47 ; instabi- 
lity of homogeneous, 47-60, 62; 
final definition of evolution, 47; 
multipHcation of effects, 50-3 ; 
segregation, 53-5 ; equilibra- 
tion, 55-8; dissolution, 60; 
summary of evolution, 61-3 ; 
organic, 67-9 ; units of mind 
and, 201 ; resistance of, 220-1 ; 
mental evolution, 239 ; and 
mind, 251 ; perception of resis- 
tance, 279-80; Berkeley on 
sensibility of, 293; conception 
of object, 311-2 ; {see also Or- 
ganic matter). 

Medals, development, 441. 

Medicine men : sorcery, 368 ; 
deification, 384 ; political heads, 
458 ; and priests, 497 ; poly- 
theism and monotheism, 501-2. 

Medulla oblongata: structure, 189; 
function, 191 ; emotions, 246. 

Medusa, shape, 145. 

Meeting, tri-une structure, 455-6. 

Memory : 232-3, 234 ; and feel- 
ing, 236 ; prevision and desire, 
236 ; the will, 238. 

Mendicity Societies, 605-6. 

Mercy, sentiment of, 335. 

Metagenesis : 92 ; laws of multi- 
plication, 177. 

Metempsychosis, 379. 

Metaphysicians: assumptions of, 
290 ; words, 290-2 ; reasonings, 
292-5. 

Meteorology: transformation of 
forces, 27 ; rhythm of motion, 
32 ; heterogeneity of evolution, 
40 ; definiteness — , 44 ; insta- 
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bility of homogeneous, 48; 
equilibration, 57 ; distribution, 
105; factors of organic evolution, 
117 ; primitive ideas, 352, 386. 

Microscope, apparent inversion, 
296. 

Migration : ideas of another world, 
363-4 ; rise of priesthoods, 501 ; 
(see also Distribution). 

MiUtancy: traits, 401-2, 403, 404, 
421-2 ; polygyny, 414 ; status 
of women, 419, 420 ; — of chil- 
dren, 420 ; trophy taking, 428 ; 
mutilations, 430 ; presents, 433 ; 
visits, 434 ; obeisances, 437 ; 
forms of address, 438 ; titles, 
440; badges and costumes, 442; 
further class distinctions, 443 ; 
fashion, 444 ; ceremony in 
general, 445 ; political integra- 
tion, 452 ; — differentiation, 453- 
5 ; land-owning, 454, 465 ; com- 
pound poHtical heads, 461-4; 
consultative bodies, 464-6 ; 
wealth, 465 ; representative 
bodies, 466-8; local governing 
agencies, 472 ; military systems, 
472-3; judicial and executive 
systems, 474-6 ; laws, 476-8 ; pro- 
perty, 478-80 ; revenue, 481-2 ; 
social type, 482-5 ; in Germany, 
484; political retrospect and 
prospect, 489-92 ; polytheism 
and monotheism, 501-2 ; church 
influence, 504 ; military func- 
tions of priests, 505-6; moral 
influence — , 509; sociological 
view of conduct, 528 ; aggres- 
sion, 548, 558; robbery, 549, 
558; honesty, 549, 558 ^ re- 
venge, 550, 558 ; justice, 550-1, 

558 ; generosity, 551-2, 558 ; 
humanity, 552-3, 558 ; veracity, 
553-4, 559 ; obedience, 554-5, 
558 ; industry, 555-6 ; temper- 
ance, 556-7 ; chastity, 557-8, 

559 ; sentiment of justice, 572 ; 
idea of justice, 572-3 ; formula 
of justice, 573-6 ; women's 
rights, 583 ; and government, 
586-7; State duties, 591. 

Mill, J. S. : axioms involved in 



syllogism, 259-60 ; universal 
postulate, 302-3 ; reductio ad 
absurdum, 303. 

Mind : substance of, 200-2, 316 ; 
composition, 202-5, 315; evo- 
lution, 205 ; and life as cor- 
respondence, 216 ; correspon- 
dence as direct, 216-7 ; — and as 
heterogeneous,217; as extending 
in space, 217-9 ; — in time, 219- 
20 ; — speciality, 220-1 ; — ^gene- 
raUty, 221-2 ;— complexity, 222- 
4; co-ordination of correspon- 
dences, 224; integration — ,225 ; 
— in their totality, 225-6; de- 
marcation of phases, 226 ; and 
matter, 251 ; primitive ideas of, 
355-6. 

Ministers : 469 ; military func- 
tions of priests, 505; civil — ,506. 

Miracles and sorcery, 368-9. 

Molhisca : classification, 103 ; dis- 
tribution, 114; indirect equili- 
bration, 121 ; morphology, 136- 
7, 146 ; motion in, 185. 

Molluscoida ; development, 82 ; 
morphology, 135, 145. 

Monasticism, 503. 

Monocotyledons, growth, 132-3. 

Monogamy : 413-4 ; polygyny, 
412-3 ; industrialism, 414, 418 ; 
ultimate sexual relation, 422. 

Monotheism, 501-2. 

Moon worship, 382. 

Morality, primitive, 332 ; (see also 
Conduct awcZ Ethics). 

Morphology: scope of biology, 
77 ; units of, 88 ; arguments 
from, 113, 123 ; development, 
126-49; problems of, 126-7; 
composition of plants, 127-9, 
129-34; — of animals, 134-6, 
136-7; vegetal differentiation, 
138 ; general shapes of plants, 
138-40 ; shapes of branches, 
140-1, 145 ;— of leaves, 141 ;— 
of flowers, 142-3 ; — of vegetal 
cells, 143 ; nodes and inter- 
nodes, 143 ; vertebrate skele- 
tons, 147-8 ; persistence of 
force and development, 149; 
summary of development, 149. 
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Mortality {see Death). 

Mosquito-curtain a royal prero- 
gative, 443. 

Moth and candle flame, 229. 

Mother, absolute ethics, 541. 

Motion: incomprehensible, 8-9; 
consciousness of, 21-2,307; con- 
tinuity, 23-4; transformation, 
26, 27, 28; direction, 28-31; 
rhythm, 31-4, 61 ; law of redis- 
tribution, 84, 35, 61 ; evolution 
and dissolution, 35, 61 ; evolu- 
tion and quantity of, 36 ; in 
organic matter, 37 ; integration 
of evolution, 38-40, 47 ; hetero- 
geneity, 43, 47 ; evolution and 
metamorphoses of retained mo- 
tion, 45-47 ; definiteness of evo- 
lution, 45, 47 : final definition 
of evolution, 47 ; equilibration, 
56-8 ; dissolution, 59-60 ; sum- 
mary of evolution, 61-3 ; in or- 
ganisms, 72, 185-6 ; waste and 
repair, 87 ; shapes of animals, 
144, 144-6 ; nervous functions, 
189-92; relativity of feelings, 
206 ; correspondence of life and 
mind as extending in space, 
217-9 ; — in time, 219-20 ; — in 
complexity, 222-4; genesis of 
nerves, 239-40 ;— of simple ner- 
vous systems, 240-1 ; — of com- 
pound, 242-3 ; — of doubly-com- 
pound ,243- 5 ; unit of conscious- 
ness, 250-1; perception of stati- 
cal attributes, 272-3 ; — of mo- 
tion, 277-9 ;— of resistance, 279- 
80; relation of coextension, 283 ; 
bodily, and emotions, 309-10 ; 
egoistic sentiments, 331; implies 
life, 354 ; right to free, 675-6. 

Mountains : instability of homo- 
gen eous, 51 ; social integration, 
343 ; burial in, 363, 364 ; wor- 
ship, 381 ; primitive ideas of 
heave -a, 382. 

Mouse, fertility cf, 176. 

Multiplication: of effects, 50-3, 
62 ; factors of organic evolution, 
116, 118 ; physiological develop- 
ment, 167-8 ; laws of, 170-82 ; 
a priori principle, 170 ; obverse 



— , 170-1 ; inductive difficulties, 
171-2 ; cost of genesis, 172 
growth and asexual genesis, 
172-3; — and sexual, 173-4 
development and genesis, 174 
6 ; expenditure and genesis, 176 
6 ; of human race, 179-80, 180-2 

Mmnmy-worship, 373-5, 386. 

Murder: social type, 648, 669 
and fines, 650 ; and justice, 676 

Muscle : adaptation, 89-90 ; verte 
brate skeleton, 147-8 ; develop 
ment, 164; nervous system 
188; contraction, 194, 197 
integration of actions, 225 
genesis of nerves, 239-40; — 
of simple nervous systems, 240- 
1 ; — of compound, 242-3 ; — of 
doubly-compound, 243-5; nerve 
function and conditions, 249 ; 
muscular tension and motion, 
270-1 ; perception of motion, 
277; ts^nd of resistance, 280; 
bodily movement and emotions, 
309-10 ; language of emotions, 
325-7 ; of primitive men, 346-6. 

Music : rhythm, 32, 33 ; integra- 
tion, 40 ; heterogeneity, 42-3 ; 
aesthetic sentiments, 337 ; and 
ethics, 565 ; and justice, 676 ; 
undeserved payments, 596. 

Mutilations : 428-80 ; trophies, 
428, 480 ; presents, 431 ; obei- 
sances, 436-7; political dififeren- 
tiation, 455. 

Myriapods, morphology, 136. 

Mythologists : ancestor- worship, 
374 ; Nature- worship, 381. 



Nakedness, obeisance of, 436. 

Names : secrecy, 371-2 ; primi- 
tive, 377-8, 494; nicknames, 
378; plant-worship, 380; Nature- 
worship, 381-3 ; sacred, 438 ; 
titles, 438-40. 

Naming, classification, and recog- 
nition, 266-7. 

Natural Selection: direction of 
motion, 30 ; genesis, 95 ; here- 
dity, 96 ; indirect equilibration, 
120-3 ; morphology of phanero- 
gams, 132 ; animal aggregates. 
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135; helical plant growth, 144 ; 
vertebrate skeleton, 147 ; differ- 
entiation of vegetal tissues, 
152 ; wood formation, 155 ; 
differentiation among onter 
animal tissues, 158-60 ; — dinner, 
160-5 ; development of senses, 
160; nervons stimulation and 
discharge, 194 ; genesis of com- 
pound nervous systems, 242 ; 
and conduct, 546 ; intelligence, 
593. 

Nature-worship, 381-3, 386. 

Necktie, purchase of, 589. 

Negation, inconceivableness of, 
301-4. 

Negative beneficence, 593-600. 

Nerves {see Nervous system). 

Nervous system: generation of 
nerve force, 72 ; differentiation, 
164 ; integration, 166 ; motion, 
185-6 ; structure, 186-9 ; func- 
tions, 189-92 ; recipio-, dirigo-, 
and libero-motor nerves, 190-2 ; 
conditions to action, 192-3 ; 
stimulation and discharge, 193- 
6, 201, 215, 316, 524 ; feelings 
and actions, 195-8, 316 ; com- 
position of mind, 205 ; associ- 
ability of feelings, 212-3; genesis 
of nerves, 239-40 ; — of simple 
systems, 240-1 ; — of compound, 
242-3 ; — of doubly-compound, 
243-5; functions and physio- 
logical conditions, 247-50: re- 
sists, 251-2 ; perception of 
motion, 278; universal postu- 
late, 303 ; reaJism, 318 ; diffused 
and restricted discharge, 325-6 ; 
social regulative system, 397- 
400 ; relativity of feelings, 532. 

Nile, sociologiciJ factors, 344. 

Nod, the obeisance, 435. 

Nodes, development, 143-4. 

Nonconformity, 508. 

Noses : trophies, 427 ; mutila- 
tions, 429. 

Nutrition : growth, 79-81 ; genesis, 
176-7, 177-8, 179-80, 180-2; 
ethics of, 562-3 ; {see atso Food). 

Obedibnce : of primitive man, 



415 ; political law, 477 ; political 
and religious, 502; moral in- 
fluence of priesthoods, 508-9 ; 
and law, 547, 558 ; sodal type, 
554-5, 558. 

Obeisances : 434-7 ; forms of ad- 
dress, 437-8 ; prospect, 446. 

Object and subject : 20, 22, 251 ; 
relativity of feelings, 205-7 ; — 
of relations between feelings, 
207-9 ; words of metaphysicians, 
290-2 ; consciousness of, 305-6 ; 
differentiation, 307-9, 309-11; 
developed conception of object, 
311-2 ; transfigured realism, 
312-4, 320. 

Obligation : sense of moral, 527, 
533 ; and ethical ideas, 547. 

Odours : genesis of floral, 154 ; 
relativity of feelings, 206 ; cor- 
respondence of life and mind, 
217-9 ; perception of, 268-9. 

Ocean worship, 381. 

Optimism, 517-9. 

Orbits, eccentricity of, 48. 

Organic evolution (see Evolution). 

Organic matter : quantity of con- 
tained motion, 37; properties, 
67-9 ; modifiability, 69-71 ; re- 
action on forces, 71-3; persis- 
tence of force and power in, 73 ; 
waste and repair, 87-9; evolu- 
tion of, 102. 

Organization : and life, 394 ; poli- 
tical, 448-50; militant type of 
society, 482-5 ; and justice, 570 ; 
{see also Structure). 

Organs, suppression of^ 111, 122. 

Origin of Species {see Natural 
Selection.) 

Ornaments and trophies, 441-2. 

Osmosis : organic matter, 69 ; de- 
velopment of heart, 162. 

Other-life {see Life). 

Other-self, primitive ideas of, 359- 
60, 386. 

Otolites, human, 188. 

Owls, worship, 377. 

Ownership {see Property). 

Ox, growth of, 81. 

Oxygen : heat and oxidation, 71 ; 
phosphorescence, 72. 
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Oyster, shape, 146. 

FAiNTiNa : integration, 89 ; hete- 
rogeneity, 42 ; and ethics, 564. 

Pain : rhythm, 33 ; and pleasures, 
214-5 ; physiological conditions, 
249, 250 ; language of emotions, 
326; sociality and sympathy, 
327-30; bad conduct, 517-9; 
decrease of life, 522-4; imme- 
diate and remote, 525-7; re- 
lativity, 531-3. 

Palaeontology: rhythm of motion, 
38 ; heterogeneity of evolution, 
41; distribution, 105-6, 115; 
primitive idea of fossils, 352. 

Paralysis, nerve pressure, 192. 

Parasites : special creation hypo- 
thesis, 108 ; genesis, 177. 

Parents : interests of species and 
children, 405-6; pleasures of, 
406, 422; promiscuity, 410; 
polyandry, 411 ; polygyny, 412- 
3; monogamy, 414; law of 
mature and immature, 417; 
State and functions of, 417 ; care 
by offspring, 422 ; good conduct 
of, 517; obedience, 554 ; duties 
and ethics, 566-7; children's 
rights, 583-4 ; State duties, 588 ; 
praise of children, 599 ; bene- 
ficence, 602; filial beneficence, 
602-3. 

Parthenogenesis, 92. 

Partridge, growth and genesis, 
174. 

Patriotism : militancy, 485 ; in- 
dustrialism, 489. 

Payments, restraints on unde- 
served, 596-7. 

Peace, emblems of, 425. 

Pendulum, continuity of motion, 
23. 

Perception : sensation, 235, 281 ; 
nerve functions and structures, 
245-6 ; of special objects, 267 ; 
reasoning, 267 ; of body as pre- 
senting dynamical, etc., attri- 
butes, 268-71 ; — statico-dynami- 
cal and statical, 270-1 ; statical 
attributes, 271-3 ; ofspace,273- 
6;— time, 276-7 ;— motion, 277- 



9 ; — resistance, 279-80; in gene- 
rad, 280-2; nervous structure, 
317-8; mental evolution, 823; 
aesthetic sentiments, 336-7; of 
primitive man, 348-9 ; of deity, 
385. 

Perfection and conduct, 518. 

Persistence: reality, 19, 20; law 
of intelligence, 229. 

Persistence of force : transcends 
demonstration, 24-5, 61 ; trans- 
formation of forces, 28 ; direc- 
tion of motion, 31 ; rhythm — , 
84; evolution to be deduced 
from, 47 ; instability of homo- 
geneous, 50, 62 ; multiplication 
of effects, 53, 62 ; segregation, 
fih, 62 ; equilibration, 58 ; the 
Unknowable, 62 ; power of 
organisms, 73 ; organic growth, 
81 ; heredity, 97 ; variation, 99- 
100 ; genesis, heredity, and 
variation, 102; morphological 
development, 149 ; physiologi- 
cal—, 168. 

Pessimism, 517-9. 

Phallicism : trophies, 427 ; muti- 
lations, 429. 

Phanerogams : morphology, 129- 
34 ; general shape, 139 ; differ- 
entiation of outer tissues, 152 ; 
growth and genesis, 175. 

Pheasant, growth and genesis, 
174. 

Phenomenon : a manifestation, 
13 ; noumenon, 22. 

Philosophy : defined, 17-18; gene- 
ral and special, 18 ; data, 18-20, 
61; law of redistribution of 
matter and motion, 34 ; history 
of existences, 34, 35, 61 ; spirit- 
ualism and materialism, 63. 

Phrenology, 246. 

Phosphorescence, reaction of or- 
ganic matter, 72. 

Physiology : scope of biology, 77 ; 
units of, 88; problems of 
morphology, 126-7; units and 
cell doctrine, 127-8 ; animal 
morphology, 134, 137 ; physio- 
logical development, 150-68 ; 
problems of, 150 ; integration 
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in plants, 156-7 ; integration in 
animals, 165-7; instability of 
homogeneous, 167 ; summary of 
development, 167-8; and psy- 
chology, subject matter, 227-8 ; 
nervous functions and struc- 
tures, 247-50; generalizationfi of 
psychology, 288; ( see aZso Units). 

Pigeon, homing, 219. 

Pity, sentiment of, 334. 

Planariaf growth and genesis, 
174. 

Planets {see Astronomy). 

Plants : genesis, 92-5 ; homo- 
logous organs, 113; useless 
parts, 113; distribution, 114; di- 
rect equilibration, 119-20; mor- 
phology, 127-9, 138; general 
shapes, 138-40; shapes of 
branches, 140, 145 ; leaves, 141; 
flowers, 142-3; nodes, 143; 
heUcal growth, 144; differentia- 
tion between tissues, 151-2 ; — 
outer tissues, 152-4 ; — inner tis- 
sues, 154-6 ; support and circu- 
lation, 154, 159; physiological 
integration, 156-7 ; growth and 
asexual genesis, 172-3 ; — and 
sexual genesis, 173-4 ; genesis 
and development, 174-5 ; — and 
nutrition, 176-7 ; social factors, 
344 ; other-selves of, 360 ; wor- 
ship, 379-80, 386; (see also 
Botany). 

Plato, origin of good and bad, 
520. 

Play impulse, 335-7. 

Pleasure: rhythm of, 33; and 
pain, 214-5 ; physiological con- 
ditions, 249, 250 ; sociality and 
sympathy, 327-30 ; of success, 
331 ; egoistic sentiments, 331 ; 
ego-altruistic, 331-3 ; sesthetic, 
335-7 ; parental, 406 ; good con- 
duct, 517-9 ; increase of life,522- 
4 ; immediate and remote, 525- 
7; estimation of, 529-30; greatest 
happiness principle, 530-1, 536- 
9; relativity, 531-3; egoism 
versus altruism, 533-4; altruism 
versus egoism, 534-6 ; trial and 
compromise, 536-9 ; concilia- 



tion, 539-41 ; development of 
sympathy, 539-41; existence, 
560; culture, 563-4 ; travelling, 
564 ; beneficence, 600. 

Poetry: rhythm, 33; heteroge- 
neity, 42. 

Polarity of crystals and organic 
matter, 88. 

Police systems, 476. 

Pohteness and ceremony, 445-6. 

Political : institutions, 447-92, 
502; organization in general, 
448-50 ; integration, 450-3 ; dif- 
ferentiation, 453-5; forms and 
forces, 455-7 ; heads, 458-61 ; 
compound heads, 461-4; retro- 
spect and prospect, 489-91; 
obedience, 554; culture, 564; 
rights, 584-5, 586 ; empiricism, 
590 ; beneficence, 608-9. 

Polyandry, 408, 411-2, 557. 

Polygamy, 557. 

Polygyny : 408, 412, 414. 

Polymerism, nerve and muscle 
development, 164. 

Polytheistic priesthoods, 501-2, 

Poor relief, 605-6. 

Population : direction of motion, 
81 ; future human, 180-2. 

Postulate, the universal: 301-4; 
relative vaUdity, 304-5 ; times 
involved, 305; its corollaries, 
305-6. 

Praise: 369-72, 386 ; medicine men 
and priests, 497; by descen- 
dants, 498 ; restraints on, 599. 

Prayer : 369-72, 386 ; attitude of, 
435 ; medicine men and priests, 
497 ; to ghosts, 499. 

Present ative feelings and relations 
between feelings, 300-1, 821-3. 

Presents : 430-3 ; mutilations, 
431 ; revenue, 481. 

Pressure: difi^erentiation of ani- 
mal tissue, 158, 159, 162; 
nervous action, 192-3, 196; 
sensation of, 270; perception 
of resistance, 280. 

Prices, effects of railways, 52. 

Pride, sentiment of, 331. 

Priests : revenue, 432 ; ministers, 
469 ; judicial systems, 474-6 ; 
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and medicine men, 497 ; duties 
of descendants, 498-9 ; rulers 
as, 499-500 ; rise of priesthood, 
500; polytheism and mono- 
theism, 501-2; military func- 
tions, 50^-6; civil — , 506; church 
and State, 507; moral influence, 
508-9 ; ecclesiastical retrospect 
and prospect, 510. 

Primitive Man : development of 
conceptions, 323-5; morality, 
832; physical traits, 345-6; emo- 
tional — , 346-8; intellectual — , 
848-50, 508 ; ideas, 350-3, 386-7, 
493-7; — of animate and in- 
animate, 354-5 ; — of sleep and 
dreams, 355-6; — of swoon, 
apoplexy, catalepsy, ecstasy, 
356-7; of death and resurrection, 
357-9, 386 ; — of souls, ghosts, 
spirits, demons, 359-60, 386 ; — 
of another life, 361-3 ; — of an- 
other world, 363-5; — of su- 
pernatural agents, 365-6, 386; 
fear of dead and living, 388; 
relations of sexes, 406-7 ; pro- 
miscuity, 410-1; polyandry, 411- 
2 ; polygyny, 412-3 ; mono- 
gamy, 413-4 ; the family, 414-8 ; 
obedience, 415. 

Primitive Mcmiage^ 408. 

Pro-ethical, defined, 547. 

Professions and free competition, 

• 595. 

Promiscuity: 410-11; and poly- 
andry, 411. 

Property: 236, 323, 478-80 ; mono- 
gamy, 413; revenue, 481; 
priestlv duties, 499; right to, 
577-8, "578-9. 

Propitiation, 369-72, 386, 499. 

Propositions : qualitatively dis- 
tinguished, 299-801 ; universal 
postulate, 301-4 ; dynamics of 
consciousness, 806-7. 

Protophyta: shape, 138; tissue 
diflferentiation, 167. 

Protozoa: development, 82; classi- 
fication, 103 ; tissue differentia- 
tion, 157 ; erenesis, 173, 405-6. 

Pseudo-parthenogenesis, 92, 177. 

Psychology : transformation of 



forces, 27 ; dizeotion of motion, 
80; rhythm — , 83; evolution 
and retained motion, 46; in- 
stability of homogeneous, 49; 
multiplication of effects, 52; 
segregation, 54; equilibration, 
57-8 ; generation of nerve force, 
72 ; scope of biology, 77 ; data, 
185-99; scope, 198-9; distin- 
guished, 198; inductions, 200- 
15 ; general synthesis, 216 ; and 
physiology, subject matter, 227- 
8; special synthesis, 227-38; 
physical synthesis, 239-52 ; 
special analysis, 253-88 ; gene- 
ralizations of physiology, 288 ; 
general analysis, 289-314 ; con- 
gruities, 315-20; corollaries, 
321-37 ; general and special, 
321 ; and ethics, 521, 525-7. 

Publication, right to free, 581. 

Punishment, restraints on, 599. 

Publishers, integration, 39. 

Puff-ball, shape, 139. 

Pyramids, Egyptian, 358. 

Quail, growth and genesis, 174. 
Quaternary compounds, proper- 
ties, 68. 
Quills, homologies, 159. 



Eafflesiage^, genesis, 177. 

Bailways: effects, 52, 403; in 
Germany, 484; State duties, 
587 ; free contract, 595 ; ** tip- 
ping," 597. 

Batio, the word, 265. 

Bealism : substance of mind, 200 
negative justification, 295, 306 
argument from priority, 296-7 
— from simplicity, 297; — ^from 
distinctness, 297-8 ; a criterion 
wanted, 298-9 ; propositions 
qualitatively distinguished, 299- 
301; corollaries of universal 
postulate, 305-6 ; positive justi- 
fication, 306 ; transfigured 
realism, 312-4, 320; nervous 
structure and function, 318-9. 

Beality, consciousness of, 19, 
20. 

Beason : 233-5 ; instinct, 233-4 ; 
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feeling, 236 ; the will, 238 ; the 
word, 265. 

Beasoning: compared to assimi- 
lation, 73-4 ; compound quanti- 
tative, 253-5, 255-6, 264 ; im- 
perfect and simple quantitative, 
256-7, 264; quantitative in 
general, 257-8; perfect quali- 
tative, 258-60, 264; imperfect 
qualitative, 260-2, 264 ; by syl- 
logism and analogy, 261, 264; 
inductive and deductive, 261; 
particulars to particulars, 262 ; 
in general, 262-5 ; value of syl- 
logism, 262-5 ; and logic, 263 ; 
foreign words to express, 265 ; 
classification, naming, and re- 
cognition, 265-7 ; perception, 
267, 281; reflex action, 287; 
overrated by metaphysicians, 
290 ; mental evolution, 323. 

Recognition : law of association, 
213; classification and naming, 
265-7. 

Befiections, primitive ideas of, 
253, 386. 

Beflox action : 230-1 ; nervous 
functions and structures, 245; 
reasoning, 287. 

Beform and conservatism, 58. 

Begulative system, social, 397- 
400,404. 

Belations : two orders of, 21 ; of 
similarity and dissimilarity, 
282 ; of cointention and non- 
cointension, 282-3 ; of coexten- 
sion and non-coextension, 283 ; 
of coexistence and non-coexis- 
tence, 284; of connature and 
non-connature, 284-5 ; of like- 
ness and unlikeness, 285 ; of 
sequence, 286. 

Belations between feelings : com- 
position of mind, 202-5, 315 ; 
relativity, 207-9, 315; reviv- 
ability, 211, 315 ; associabiUty, 
213-4, 309, 315 ; classification, 
321-3. 

Relatives, aid to, 604. 

Relativity : of knowledge, 10-13, 
20-1, 23; of pains and pleasures, 
531-3; of feelings (see Feelings). 



Religion : relation to science, 4. 
5, 7, 512 ; truth underlying, 4, 
13, 15 ; subject matter trans- 
cends experience, 4; legitimate 
and illegitimate conceptions, 5- 
6 ; ultimate religious ideas, 5-7, 
20 ; reconciliation with science, 
13-6, 25; purified by science, 
13 ; irreligious element, 13 ; 
faults, 14; theological conser- 
vatism, 15 ; progress, 16 ; senti- 
ment of, 332; primitive rites, 
370, 373 ; ancestor- worship root 
of all, 386 ; industrialism, 488 ; 
religious idea, 493-7, 510 ; not 
innate, 493 ; similarity of all, 
496 ; political and ecclesiastical 
rule, 502 ; ecclesiastical system 
as social bond, 503-5 ; retrospect 
and prospect, 510-2 ; and ethics, 
545. 

Repair : and waste, 87-9 ; wasted 
tissue, 165; nervous action, 
195-8 ; revivability of feelings, 
210 ; — of relations between 
feelings, 211 ; play impulse, 
335-7. 

Representative bodies, 466-8, 469. 

Representativeness : of feelings 
and relations between feelings^, 
300-1, 321-3 ; of mental evolu- 
tion, 323 ; of sympathy, 328. 

Reptiles : brain, 185 ; worship, 
376-9. 

Resistance : of matter, 220-1, 225 ; 
perception of, 273, 279-80; 
universal postulate, 302 ; im- 
pression of, primordial, 311. 

Respiration, tissue differentiation, 
158-60. 

Rest: and motion, 9; play im- 
pulse, 335-7 ; ethics of, 562, 
567. 

Restraints : on free competition, 
594-5 ; on free contract, 595-6 ; 
on undeserved payments, 596-7; 
display of ability, 597-8; blame, 
598-9 ; on punishment, 599 ; on 
praise, 599. 

Resurrection, primitive ideas, 
357-9, 362, 887. 

Retrogression and evolution,350-l. 
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Bevenge, and social type, 495-50, 
558. 

Bevenue, 481-2 ; ecclesiastical, 
432 ; representative bodies, 
467-8. 

Bevivability of feelings (see Feel- 
ings). 

Bbythm : of motion, 81-4, 61 ; 
heterogeneity of evolution, 42 ; 
dissolation, 60 ; waste and re- 
pair, 87 ; distribution, 105 ; 
astronomical, 116 ; indirect 
equilibration, 122 ; species 
maintenance, 170 ; nerve ac- 
tivity, 194, 197 ; metaphysical 
history, 313. 

Bhizopods : life without organiza- 
tion, 85 ; primary aggregates, 
184 ; nerve development, 164. 

Bight, absolute and relative, 447. 

Bights: and justice, 574 ; of phy- 
sical integrity, 574-5, 583; to 
free motion and locomotion, 
575-6 ; to use of natural media, 
566-7; of property, 577-8,583, 
584; of incorporeal property, 
578-9 ; of gift and bequest, 
579-80, 583 ; of free exchange 
and contract, 580 ; to free in- 
dustry, 580-1 ; free belief and 
worship, 581, 583 ; and publica- 
tion, 581-2, 583 ; of women, 
583; children, 583-4 ; political, 
584-5, 586. 

Biver, idea of another world, 364. 

Boad, State duties, 587. 

Bobbery, and social type, 548-9, 
558. 

Bome : presents in, 432 ; free in- 
stitutions, 462. 

Buler (see Chief). 

Sagbed plages, 369-72. 
Sacrifice, 369-72. 
Salaries, origin, 432. 
Sanskrit, indefiniteness, 439. 
Saturn, eccentricity of rings, 48. 
Savage (see Primitive Man). 
Scaffolds for the dead, 858. 
Scales, homologies, 159. 
Scalps : trophies, 426, 427 ; mu- 
tilations, 429. 



Scars and mutilations, 430. 

Scents (see Odours). 

Scepticism : language, 292 ; prio- 
rity of realism, 296-7; and 
simplicity, 297; and distinct- 
ness, 297-8 ; corollaries of uni- 
versal postulate, 305-6 ; primi- 
tive conceptions, 824, 325, 848, 
508. 

Science : relation to religion, 4, 5, 
7; definition, 4, 18; truth, 5; 
reconciliation with religion, 18- 
6, 25 ; purifies rehgion, 18 ; 
unscientific, 13 ; faults, 14 ; 
ultimate ideas, 8-10, 20 ; inte- 
gration, 89 ; heterogeneity of 
evolution, 48 ; definiteness — , 
44-5; abstract, etc., 199; corre- 
spondence of life and mind, 

220, 221, 223, 225 ; prevision, 

221, 223 ; objective and subjec- 
tive, 289 ; religious prospect, 
512. 

Scorpions, genesis, 92. 

Sculpture : heterogeneity of evo- 
lution, 42 ; definiteness — , 45 ; 
and ethics, 564. 

Sea : idea of another world, 364 : 
worship, 381. 

Segments, animal morphology, 
135, 136, 137. 

Segregation: 53-5, 62, 67, 69; 
organic development, 85 ; varia- 
tion, 99 ; self-fertilization, 101 ; 
factors of organic evolution, 
118. 

Self-bleeding: funeral rite, 359; 
mutilation, 429. 

Self-creation, inconceivable, 6. 

Self-existence, inconceivable, 6. 

Self-fertilization, genesis heredity 
and variation, 100-2. 

Selfishness and unselfishness, 534, 
536. 

Sensation : transformation of 
forces, 27 ; nervous system, 
195-8 ; composition of mind, 
202-5 ; and perception, 235, 281 ; 
and feeling. 286-7 ; conscious- 
ness of, 296-7 ; ideas of, 297-8 ; 
mental evolution , 323 ; altruistic 
sentiments, 384; of primitive 
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man, 346, 494 ; guidance by 
623. 

Sentiments : defined, 330 ; ego 
istio, 330-31; ego-altruistic, 331 
3 ; altruistic, 333-6 ; aesthetic 
336-7. 

Sequence, relations of: 229, 286 
relativity, 207-9; revivability, 
211 ; associability, 213-4. 

Servant, form of address, 437. 

Sexes : proportion, 96 ; heredity, 
97 ; emotion of, 236 ; primitive 
relations, 406-7 ; exogamy and 
endogamy, 407-10; promiscuity^ 
410-1 ; polyandry, 411-2 ; poly- 
gyny, 412-3; monogamy, 413- 
4 ; Maine on primitive relations, 
415-8; division of labour, 418-9; 
free speech concerning, 581 ; (see 
also Marriage). 

Sexual genesis (see Genesis). 

Shadows, primitive ideas of, 353, 
360, 386. 

Shame, sentiment of, 333. 

Sheep : growth, 81 ; genesis and 
nutrition, 177. 

Shell, indirect equilibration, 121. 

Shock, nervous, 201. 

Sickness, primitive ideas of, 
357. 

Sidgwick, H., criticism on, 629- 
30. 

Sight (see Vision). 

Simultaneity: perfect qualitative 
reasoning, 259-60. 

Similarity, relations of, 282. 

Sisters, aid to, 604-5. 

Size : organic growth, 79-82 ; per- 
ception of time, 277 ; of primi- 
tive man, 345. 

Skating, aesthetic sentiments, 336- 
7. 

Skin : mucous membrane, 160 ; 
nervous system, 187 ; trophies, 
427 ; mutilation, 430. 

Slaves : sacrifice of, 361 ; idea of 
another world, 364 ; polygyny, 
412; mutilations, 428-30 ; form 
of address, 437; political differ- 
entiation, 453 ; and justice, 576 ; 
free contract, 580. 

Sleep : nerve stimulation, 194, 



197; nerve functions and con- 
ditions, 248 ; primitive ideas, 
366-6, 357, 493 ; ethics of, 562. 

Smell (see Odours). 

Snake worship, 376-9. 

Sneezing, primitive ideas, 366. 

Sociality: sympathy, 327-30, 347; 
beneficence, 606-8. 

Society (see Sociology). 

Sociology : transformation of 
forces, 28 ; direction of motion, 
30-1; rhythm of motion, 33; 
integration of evolution, 38-9 ; 
heterogeneity, — , 41, 61 ; de- 
finiteness — , 44 ; evolution and 
social movements, 46 ; insta-* 
bility of homogeneous, 49 ; 
multiplication of effects, 52 ; 
locomotive engine, 52 ; segre- 
gation, 55 ; equihbration, 58 ; 
social and individual restraints, 
58 ; dissolution, 59 ; division 
and community of labour, 86 ; 
size of human races, 180 ; 
sociality and sympathy, 329-80; 
altruistic sentiments, 333-5 ; 
data, 341-88; phenomena of, 
341 ; the factors, 342 ; external 
factors, 342-4 ; internal — , 345 ; 
scope, 387 ; inductions, 389- 
404 ; What is a society ? 389 ; 
is an organism, 389-91 ; social 
growth, 391-2, 404; integration, 
391, 393-4 ; systems of organs, 
394-5, 404; sustaining system, 
395-6, 404; distributing — , 396- 
7, 404 ; regulating —, 397-400, 
404 ; social types and constitu- 
tions, 400-2 ; militant type, 401, 
482-5 ; industrial — , 401, 485-9 ; 
social metamorphoses, 402-3, 
404; domestic institutions, 406- 
22 ; unit of society, 416, 417-8 ; 
political institutions, 447-92 ; 
ecclesiastical institutions, 493- 
612 ; ecclesiastical systems as a 
social bond, 503-6, 508 ; ethics, 
621,527-9; need for, 564; social 
evolution, 685. 

Soil : social factor, 344 ; political 
integration, 451. 

Solar System (see Astronomy). 
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Soldier (see Militancy, War). 

Soma-worship, 379. 

Somites, animal morphology, 
136, 136, 137. 

Sonmambnlism, primitive ideas, 
355, 386. 

Sorcery : 367-9, 386 ; rise of priest- 
hoods, 500. 

Sonls: primitive ideas, 359-60, 
365, 386 ; idol and fetich wor- 
ship, 373-5, 386. 

Soimd : resolvable, 200-1 ; reviv- 
abiUty of feelings, 209-10 ; cor- 
respondence of life and mind, 
217-9; perception, 268-9. 

.Space : incomprehensible, 8 ; con- 
sciousness of, 21, 318; distri- 
bution in, 104-6, 111, 114-5; 
function of cerebellum, 191 ; 
relativity of space relations, 
207 ; revivabili^ — ,210 ; asso- 
ciability — , 213-4 ; correspond- 
ence as extending in, 217-9; 
automatic elements of thought, 
235; genesis of doubly-com- 
pound nervous systems, 244; 
origin of ideas, 245-6 ; percep- 
tion of, 273-6 ; — of time, 277 ; 
— of motion, 277-9, 279-80; 
relation of coexistence, 284; 
Kantian doctrine, 294; uni- 
versal postulate,303 ; Hamilton 
on, 303-4. 

Spain, descent of titles, 440. 

Special creation hypothesis : gene- 
ral aspects, 107-9, 123 ; growth 
of intelligence, 230. 

Species: rhythm of, 33; hetero- 
geneity, 41; definiteness, 44; 
instability of homogeneous, 49, 
118 ; segregation, 54, 118; equi- 
libration, 57; stability, 90-1; 
variation, 98-100 ; life of, 102; 
indefinite value, 103, 110 ; dis- 
tribution, 104-6, 111, 114-5; 
factors of organic evolution, 
116-7, 117-9 ; multiplication of 
effects, 118; direct equilibration, 
119-20, 123-5; indirect, 120-3, 
123-5 ; simultaneous changes of 
evolution, 123; physiological in- 
tegration, 157; permanence of 



form, 157 ; relativity of feelings, 
206 ; maintenance of, and plea- 
sure and pain, 215 ; instinct, 
231 ; maintenance o^ 405, 421 ; 
interests of parents and children, 
405-6; law of immature and 
mature, 417 ; conduct and life 
of, 516-7 ; sub-human justice, 
470 ; human justice, 571 ; {see 
also Multiplication). 

Speech : right to free, 581-2, 583 ; 
(see also Language). 

Spiders {see ArachnidcB), 

Spinal cord: structure, 189; 
function, 191. 

Spirits: primitive ideas of, 332, 
359-60, 365, 366, 375, 386; 
meaning of word, 368; ideas of 
trophies, 427. 

Spiritualism : materialism, 63 ; 
nervous evolution, 250-1. 

Sponges : morphology, 137; tissue 
differentiation, 157. 

Spontaneous variation, 98-100. 

Star-worship, 382, 494. 

State : ceremonial regulation, 424 ; 
and church, 507 ; nature of, 585 ; 
constitution, 585-6 ; duties, 586- 
7; its limits, 588-92; bung- 
ling, 589 ; formation of charac- 
ter, 591. 

Steam whistles and justice, 576. 

Stimulant, plant worship, 379-80. 

Stimulation, ethics, 563. 

Strain : continuity of motion, 24 ; 
wood formation, 155, 159 ; bone 
development, 162-3. 

Structure : scope of biology, 77 ; 
function, 77, 85, 87, 121, 126 ; or- 
ganic growth, 80 ; development, 
82-5; waste andrepair,87; here- 
dity, 95-8 ; variation, 98-100 ; 
direct and in direct development, 
112 ; factors of organic evolution , 
116-7, 117-9 ; problem of phy- 
siology, 150 ; plant support and 
circulation, 154, 159 ; Hooker 
on, 167; nervous system, 186-9 ; 
relativity of feelings, 206 ; — 
of relations between feelings, 
207-9 ; nervous function, 245-6 ; 
perception of time, 277; of 
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primitive man, 346 ; social, 
a89, 392-8, 402, 404; tri-one 
political, 455-^; social and 
function, 468 ; relativity of 
pleasure, 531-3; (see also De- 
velopment). 

SiudAj of Sociology i 447. 

Subject : and object, 20, 22, 251 ; 
relativity of feelings, 205-7 ; — 
of relations between feelings, 
207-9; words of metaphysicians, 
290-2 ; consciousness of object, 
305-6 ; differentiation of object, 
307-9, 309-11 ; developed con- 
ception of object, 311-2 ; trans- 
figured realism, 312-4, 320. 

Success, pleasures of, 331. 

Succubi, belief in, 495. 

Suffrage, women's, 586. 

Sumptuary laws, 443. 

Sun : transformation offerees, 26 ; 
27, 28 ; rhythm of motion, 32 ; 
worship, 382, 494; (see also 
Astronomy). 

Sunday rest, 562. 

Supernatural: the word, 365; 
agents, 365-6. 

Surprise, in primitive man, 350. 

Survival of the fittest {see Natu- 
ral Selection). 

Sustaining system, individual and 
social, 395-6, 404. 

Swoon, primitive ideas, 356-7, 
386, 493. 

Syllogism : axioms involved in, 
259-60 ; reasoning, 260 ; value, 
262-5. 

Symbols: definition of psycho- 
logy, 198-9 ; substance of mind, 
201-2 ; sensations symbolic, 
207 ; mind and matter, 251. 

Symmetry, kinds of, 138. 

Sympathy : and sociality, 327- 
30, 347 ; ceremony, 445 ; social 
evolution, 539-41 ; social type, 
551-2, 558. 

Syncope, primitive ideas, 356. 

Taste : perception of space, 275 ; 

aesthetic sentiments, 336. 
Tattooing, 480. 
Taxes: presents, 431; represen- 



tative bodies, 467-8; revenue, 
481-2 ; burden of, 686. 

Teeth: indirect equilibration, 122; 
trophies, 427 ; mutilations, 429. 

Telegraph, social effects, 899, 
403. 

Temperance, social type, 556-7, 
558. 

Temples, 369-72. 

Tentacle, physiological integra- 
tion, 164, 166. 

Ternary compounds, properties, 
68. 

Theft, social type, 548-9, 558. 

Things, primitive theory of, 
493-7. 

Thought: relativity, 10-13, 21, 
23 ; relation, difference and 
likeness of, 11 ; dependence of, 
18 : transformation of forces, 
27; seriality, 227, 228; form 
and process, 287-8. 

Tide: compound rhythm, 82; 
animal distribution, 114. 

Time : unlimited, inconceivable, 
6; incomprehensible, 8; con- 
sciousness of, 21 ; distribution, 
104-6, 115 ; function of cere- 
brum, 191 ; of nerve transmis- 
sion, 193-4, 196; feeling and 
nervous action, 196-197 ; rela- 
tivity of relations, 207 ; reviva- 
bility — , 210 ; associability — , 
213-4 ; correspondence of life 
and mind, 219-20; automatic 
elements of thought, 235 ; gene- 
sis of doubly-compound nervous 
systems, 244; origin of ideas, 
245-6; perfect qualitative rea- 
soning, 258-60; perception of, 
276-7; — of motion, 277-9; 
Kantian doctrine, 294; primi- 
tive knowledge of, 324. 

" Tipping,'* restraints on, 597. 

Titles : 438-40 ; prospect, 446. 

Toes, mutilations, 428. 

Touch : correspondence of life 
and mind, 223; sensation of 
pressure, 270; perception of 
space, 274, 275 ; relation of co- 
extension, 288. 

Trade : direction of motion, 81 ; 
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rhythm — , 33 ; effects of rail- 
ways, 52. 

Transfigured realism, 312-4. 

Transformation of forces (see 
Forces). 

Travelling, ethics of, 664-5. 

Trees, general shape, 139-40. 

Tribute and presents, 431. 

Trophies : 426-8 ; mutilations, 
428, 430; obeisances, 436-7; 
badges, 440 ; ornaments, 441-2; 
political differentiation, 455. 

Truth, social type, 553-4, 558. 

Turkey, growth and genesis, 174. 

Unbelievable, meaning, 302. 

Uncivilized, the, (see Primitive 
man). 

Undeserved payments, restraints 
on, 596-7. 

Uniformity, primitive man's con- 
ception of, 324, 325, 348. 

Units : segregation, 53-5, 62, 67, 
69, 118; organic differentiation, 
83 ; — development, 86, 112 ; 
polarity, 88 ; chemical, morpho- 
logical, and physiological, 88; 
individuality, 91; physiologi- 
cal, and genesis, 95, 100-2 ; 
self-fertilization, 101 ; physio- 
logical, and heredity, 97 ; — 
variation, 99; morphological, 
126, 127-9 129-34; phanero- 
gamic, 133 ; physiological and 
morphological of animals, 134, 
136 ; vegetal differentiation, 
137 ; nervous, 189, 190 ; of sen- 
sations, 201 ; of knowledge, or 
ideas, 204 ; of consciousness, 
250-1 ; of propositions, 299- 
301; composition of mind, 
315-6 ; social and individual, 
390; social growth, 391; of 
ancient and modem society, 
416, 417-8; political integra- 
tion, 452. 

Universal Postulate (see Postu- 
late). 

Universe, The: origin, 6; nature, 
7 ; religion and existence of, 7. 

Unknowable, The: 3-16; mani- 
festations, 19-20 ; persistence 



of force, 25, 62 ; forces of at- 
traction and repulsion, 29; 
summary of doctrine, 61-3 ; re- 
lativity of feelings, 207 ; ner- 
vous evolution, 250-1 ; trans- 
figured realism, 314, 320; re- 
ligious prospect, 511; justice, 
569. 

Unsymmetrical, defined, 138. 

Utilitarians, knowledge of causa- 
tion, 520^ 

VARLA.TION : heredity, 97-100 ; 
genesis and heredity, 100-2 ; 
indirection equilibration, 120- 
3. 

Vascalar System; direction of 
motion, 30; vegetal support 
and circulation, 154, 155, 159 ; 
development of animal, 162; 
physiological integration, 166. 

Veracity, social type, 553-4, 558. 

Vertehrata ; development, 82 ; von 
Baer*s induction, 84, 112 ; clas- 
sification, 103 ; morphology, 
137,146; skeleton,147-8; growth 
and asexual genesis, 173 ; — and 
sexual, 174; motion, 185; su- 
per-organic evolution, 341. 

Vibration and sound, 200-1. 

Vibrissa, development, 159. 

Virtue, good conduct, 518. 

Vision : development, 159-60, 
242 ; feelings and relations be- 
tween feelings, 202-5; reviva- 
bility of feelings, 210; corre- 
spondence of life and mind, 
217-9, 225 ; genesis of doubly 
compound nervous systems, 
243-5 ; nervous function and 
structure, 245; perception of 
space attributes, 271-3; per- 
ception of space, 274, 275 ; — 
of motion, 279 ; Berkeley on, 
291-2 ; aesthetic sentiments, 337. 

Visits, 433-4. 

Volcanoes, direction of motion, 
29. 

Volition, direction of motion, 30 ; 
{see also Will). 

Voluntary co-operatioH (see In- 
dustrialism). 
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Wab : sooial effeots, 397, 400, 447, 
448; endogamy and exogamy, 
408-9 ; political differentiation, 
453-4, 454-5; political forms 
and forces, 457 ; — heads, 458, 
461 ; council, 464-6 ; military 
functions of priests, 505-6 ; {^%ee 
also Militancy). 

Waste (see Bepair). 

Water : direction of motion, 29 ; 
in organic matter, 69, 71 ; dis- 
tribution of organisms, 114; 
wood formation, 154-6; lung 
development, 161 ; relativity of 
feelings, 206; correspondence 
of life and mind, 217. 

Wealth : class distinctions, 442-3 ; 
political differentiation, 455 ; 
priestly power, 507; egoism 
versus altruism, 534. 

Weapons: deposited with the 
dead, 361 ; badges, 440-1. 

Weight, sensation of, 9, 196, 270. 

Will, The: 237-8; freedom of, 
238; perception of resistance, 
280. 



Wind : wood formation, 155 ; 
effect on trees, 139 ; primitive 
ideas, 352. 

Wives : sacrifice of, 361 ; tem: 
porary, 407 ; exogamy and en- 
dogamy, 407-10; stealing, 408; 
promiscuity, 410-1 ; polyandry, 
411-2; polygyny, 412-3; mo- 
nogamy, 413-4 ; in China, 498. 

Women: mental traits, 325; 
treatment, 348; status, 418-9, 
422 ; industry, 555 ; rights, 583; 
enfranchisement, 586; marital 
beneficence, 601-2. 

Wood formation, 154-6, 159. 

Words {see Language). 

Workmen: and &ee contract, 
595-6 ; blame, 598. 

World, primitive idea of another, 
363-5. 

Worship: and ceremony, 425-6; 
right to free, 581. 

Ynoa rage. Sun worship of, 383. 

ZooLOGT {see Animals). 
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